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SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_#-0—_ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made an ill-conditioned speech 
at Birmingham on Tuesday, in which he charged Mr. 
GLADSTONE with “the incredible stupidity ” of stig- 
matising a third of the Irish population as “ fools 
and rogues.” That Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S malice 
should lead him into a gross misrepresentation is 
eredible enough. Mr. GLADSTONE’s epithets were 
applied not to the majority of his opponents in 
Ulster, but to the brawling section who talk of levy- 
ing war against the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and of taking Dublin by storm. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S qualifications for wisdom and honesty are 
(1) the assertion that the Ulster Convention will be 
chiefly composed of Liberals and Radicals,and (2) the 
prediction that an Irish Parliament will be “the 
servile institution of ARCHBISHOP WALSH and ARCH- 
BISHOP CROKE.” The Convention is an electioneering 
dodge, on which Tory money is being spent like 
water, and the expected tyranny of ARCHBISHOP 
WALSH is reduced to absurdity by the warning of 
six thousand Nonconformist ministers, elders, and 
deacons in the North of Ireland that Home Rule 
will involve “the legalised desecration of the Lord’s 
Day.” These Irish Nonconformists will probably 
inform us next that Sunday bands in the London 
parks demonstrate the dominance of Atheism. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S enforcement of the London pro- 
gramme is very obnoxious to the hero of the “ un- 
authorised programme” of 1885. He is in favour of 
all the reforms which are now embodied in the 
Liberal policy. There used to be a politician in 
America whose disposition to hitch himself on to any 
promising movement, without any capacity to help 
it, earned for him the sobriquet of “ Me Too.” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN deserves the same expressive title for 
the same reason. The trifling drawback to his zeal 
for the London programme is that he is identified 
with a party which will not move a finger to carry 
it out. If London Radicals could be persuaded that 
LorP SALISBURY wanted to enlarge the powers of 
the County Council, and to unify the Metropolis by 
abolishing the Corporation, “ incredible stupidity” 
would be a good-working phenomenon. 


Lorp RosEBERY replied on Thursday to the 
Birmingham speech with a caustic irony which be- 
comes all the more effective when the analysis of MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S Liberalism is compared with the 
professions at Smethwick. In his second speech 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proclaimed the _ superiority 
of a Tory Government to the Liberal Ministry 
of which he was a conspicuous member, de- 
nounced Home Rule as if he had never advo- 
cated it, and sketched a measure of social reform 
which he knows that his Tory allies would never 
look at. All this confirms to the letter Lorp Rossg- 
BERY'S indictment of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ recant 
of Liberalism.” Everything this Government has 
done carries the Tory taint. Free Education is not 


* Liberal when divested of popular control, and 


Small Holdings and Allotments, without the 
machinery of compulsion, would have excited Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S derision in the days when he was 
not LorD SALISBURY’s platform hack. 





In the comparative calm of English politics, Sm 
WILLIAM HaRcourt’s address at the Oddfellows’ 
banquet at Derby stands out conspicuously among 
the speeches of the week. It is a welcome reminder 
of the merits of that co-operative individualism 
which it is now the fashion (a fashion, by the 
way, borrowed from the bureaucratic Germany 
of a past generation) to contrast, much to its 
disadvantage, with State Socialism. Whatever our 
hopes as to a scheme of Old Age Pensions, it 
will never do to interfere with the great 
Friendly Societies, or to make light of the enormous 
difficulties in the way of a compulsory scheme sup- 
ported out of taxation. Unfortunately this is pre- 
cisely the danger, the inevitable danger, of the 
drawing-room sociology of the day. The cautions 
and limitations of investigators like Mr. CHARLES 
Boots and Mr. FLETCHER MOULTON are easily over- 
looked by the popular mind—especially as a large 
portion of our earnest young sociologists are them- 
selves neither ratepayers nor taxpayers, nor even 
good arithmeticians. 





THE negotiations for a truce between the 
Nationalists and Parnellites appear to make no 
way. Mr. RepMonD and his friends want to be 
left in undisturbed possession of their seats. MR. 
DILLON, on the contrary, proposes an arbitration 
board, which would examine the circumstances of 
every constituency, and allot the seats—a process 
which would certainly reduce the Parnellite section 
to very small proportions. As this prospect is not 
relished by the minority, it looks as if the quarrel 
would be fought out at the polls. This may entail 
the loss of a few seats, but, on the other hand, it will 
afford a striking demonstration of the Home Rule 
strength; for the Unionists are contesting a great 
number of divisions, in which they will be most 
handsomely beaten by both sections of the popular 
party. 


THE discussion of the International Congress of 
Miners revealed the usual differences of opinion as 
to the working of the eight hours’ system. The 
Northumbrian delegates denied that it was possible 
to apply an eight hours’ regulation ‘to the surface 
workers, while the foreign delegates were unable to 
see any difference in this respect between surface 
and underground labour. These debates show that 
the tendency of opinion is towards an optional regu- 
lation on the lines of the resolution passed by the 
Trades Union Congress. 


“THE Trade,” which has always been so important 
a factor in the electoral calculations of the Tory 
party, has this week received a significant warning. 
In the face of the published and uncontradicted 
statement that the Associated Brewers recently sub- 
scribed £100,000 for the protection of their trade 
interests with a view to the coming election, the 
United Kingdom Alliance have taken counsels’ 
opinion as to the legality of certain methods in 
which it might possibly be employed. The opinion, 
signed by Sirk CHARLES Russet, Mr. R. T. Rew, 
and Mr. AsquiTH, was published on Thursday 
morning. Treating a certain time before the con- 
test, but in view of it, is illegal, and any agent 
—that is, any person whose efforts on tehalf 
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of the candidate are recognised by him—suspected 
of it is liable to indictment. Moreover, a trade 
society, even if non-political, cannot employ paid 
canvassers on behalf of a particular candidate. This 
also would be a corrupt practice. We do not know, 
of course, if it is alleged that acts of the kind 
suggested have been committed, but if so, the courts 
will doubtless afford us some amusement in the dull 
season that will probably follow the elections. The 
Associated Brewers must wish that their liberality 
had not been so extensively advertised. Things are 
not done in this clumsy way in the more advanced 
democracies across the Atlantic. 


Ir is difficult to decide whether the fresh rumour 
as to EMIN PASHA’s death, published by the Berliner 
Tagblatl, refers to a date subsequent to that of a 
similar rumour two months ago. The two rumours 
have come through different channels. The last we 
heard of EMIN was that he was blind. He and his 
companion, Dr. STUHLMANN, had about a year ago 
left the German State, Bukoba, on the west shore of 
Victoria Nyanza, for the purpose, it was stated, of 
proceeding to Wadelai, where Mr. STANLEY had 
discovered him. It would seem that the expedi- 
tion did not get further than the south shore of 
Albert Nyanza, where at Kavalles the remnant of 
EMIN’speoplehadsettled. Apparently great hardships 
had to be encountered on the return journey. EMIN 
himself, it was stated, had been nearly dead of small- 
pox, and as we have said, had lost his sight. It 
might be a relief to himself, it would certainly be a 
relief to his German friends, if not to the English 
in that part of Africa, if he had really gone to a 
country from which no “relief expedition” could 
ever bring him back. But EMIN is hard to kill. He 
ought to have been dead long ago; but he has per- 
sisted in living and troubling his friends and foes 
alike. So it is probable that after all this latest 
rumour of his death is as unfounded as previous 
ones, and that it has only given the untimely Jewish 
Tagblatt occasion to extol the Hebrew EMIN above 
all African explorers, past, present, and to come. 


THE controversy as to the introduction of Kanaka 
labour into Queensland is not at an end yet by any 
means. The forcible memorial of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to Lord Salisbury, 
praying for the disallowance of the Act just passed 
by the Queensland Parliament, points out that the 
experience of some thirty years has shown that the 
efforts of the Imperial Government to regulate the 
traffic have “ entirely failed to prevent the continu- 
ance of a system of fraud, outrage, and murder.” 
Agents speaking well the twenty dialects of the 
New Hebrides cannot possibly be found, and, in 
short, the traffic must be ended. Two very important 
arguments, hitherto overlooked, against the Act 
have been put forward in the Times by Sir ARTHUR 
Gorpon, formerly Governor of Fiji: first, that to take 
men away from their villages is to relieve them of 
their communal obligations, and so break up the 
basis of native society; secondly, that Queensland 
has now sole control of a great part of New Guinea, 
in which the traffic was never permitted by the 
Imperial Government before the transfer to that 
of Queensland. Experience in Fiji, Sim ARTHUR 
GORDON tells us, negatives the possibility of avoiding 
abuses in the traffic; while, as to those labour agents 
whom colonists describe as a kind of ideal Indian 
civilian, he effectively defends the common-sense 
view taken in these columns, as elsewhere, by a quot- 
ation from the letter of Bishop SELWYN, which 
defenders of the traffic have quoted so triumphantly. 


To those who have suffered from the misfortunes 
of the Hull and Barnsley Railway, or even from the 








Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire before it 
proposed to destroy a rural suburb of London, the 
commencement of a new cross-country line will 
occasion a shock of surprise dashed with pity for 
the daring shareholders. However, the Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and East Coast Railway is chiefly a 
landowners’ line, intended to cross the Dukeries and 
open up a better access to the Derbyshire coal-fields. 
Moreover, it is a feeder to the great trunk lines, 
especially to the Great Eastern, and may perhaps, by 
sharing the transit traffic in foreign emigrants to 
America, assist to excite the alarmists on the subject 
of alien immigration. Posterity will doubtless have 
reason to regret the opening up of another coal 
district ; but the railway enterprise of modern times 
lets future generations take care of themselves. 


THE failure of the New Oriental Bank, though it 
came as a surprise upon the Stock Exchange, was 
not quite unexpected by the more well-informed. 
The bank was started in the middle of 1884 to keep 
together, if possible, the business of the old Oriental 
Bank, but it never was in high credit. The more 
judicious, indeed, felt that its eagerness to get to- 
gether large deposits, and the high rates it was offer- 
ing for them, were likely to lead it into risky business. 
When the Baring crisis occurred, and alarmist 
rumours spread about the City day after day, 
depositors began to give notice that they would 
withdraw their deposits. Unfortunately, the bank 
had then about five millions sterling of deposits 
bearing about 6 per cent. interest, invested for the 
most part in India, China, Japan, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Australia, and in every one of those 
countries there were financial difficulties, owing 
partly to the Baring crisis, partly to famine and 
drought, partly to the wide and violent fluctuations 
in silver, partly to the breakdown of speculation. 
The bank found it difficult to realise its investments, 
it incurred numerous bad debts, there were many 
failures amongst its debtors, and altogether its 
losses became serious in magnitude. In the end it 
had to apply to the Bank of England for assistance, 
but without success. On Tuesday afternoon, when 
rumours that its difficulties were reaching a head 
spread upon the Stock Exchange, there was a sharp 
fall in all departments. Next day markets were 
even more depressed, but on Thursday there was 
somewhat of a recovery. The depression on Wed- 
nesday was intensified by the decision of the Portu- 
guese Government not to ratify the arrangement of 
the debt concluded in Paris between its representa- 
tive and delegates from the bondhoiders. 


Tue failure of the New Oriental Bank has had 
but little influence upon the Money Market. There 
has been a slight rise in the rate of discount, but 
very trifling considering all the circumstances. The 
chief sufferers will be the depositors. As yet it is 
impossible to say whether there will be a deficiency, 
and if there is how much it may be. The general 
expectation, however, is that the assets, though they 
are nominally valued at about a million and a half 
in excess of the liabilities, will, when realised, prove 
to be decidedly less. The depositors are for the 
most part Scotch, and not wealthy, and in the north 
of Scotland, more particularly about Dundee, a great 
sensation was excited by the news of the stoppage 
of the Bank. Evenif the deposits are paid in full, 
the delay in paying them will be a serious inconveni- 
ence to poor people. The price of silver rose on 
Wednesday to 414d. per oz. The rise was chiefly 
due to speculation in America, where it is expected 
that the Republican Party will be compelled by elec- 
toral exigencies to adopt a policy more favourable to 
silver; but there was also a better demand for India, 
as the banks desired to strengthen themselves lest 
the Indian markets might be disturbed by the 
announcement of the Oriental Bank’s failure. 
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THE LULL IN THE STORM. 





URING a Bank Holiday, London, at any rate, 
] occupies the centre of the political cyclone. 
In the country, crowds of excursionists at Primrose 
League meetings may be stirred by the patriotic 
thunder of Tory oratory and cooled down—meta- 
phorically speaking—by the miscellaneous amuse- 
ments thoughtfully provided by the talent of local 
Conservative amateurs. London goes to the seaside, 
intermits its evening papers, and suspends not only 
its business but its politics. This year, however, 
there has been an apparent lull throughout the 
country too. Members and working politicians have 
utilised the interval to get on with their organisa- 
tion for the struggle which we are all—except, perhaps, 
Mr. Chamberlain—so eager to see terminated. Except 
the preparations for the Ulster Convention next week 
there is little to notice, and the Ulster Convention 
is so extensively advertised that it is beginning to 
lose its impressiveness. Still the curious may note 
one or two circumstances which tend to mar its 
effect. Everybody, except Mr. Chamberlain again, 
has now grasped the fact that the geographical 
Ulster returns a majority of Nationalist members, 
and that hardly any of the Tory minority are, like 
their constituencies, Presbyterians. But the Con- 
vention represents the metaphorical Ulster—the 
Protestant section of the population, who are bound 
together by little save their Protestantism. 
Unfortunately for one of the old plans of the 
Unionists, a Convention is to be held at Dublin on 
the 25rd inst., which is expected to demonstrate the 
existence of a very considerable Ulsterian minority 
in the other three Provinces (we follow the Dublin 
correspondent of the Times, but we thought this was 
evident before). So we need hear no more of the 
“separate treatment of Ulster,” as if the Protest- 
ants of Ireland could be benefited in the predicted 
struggle with the Roman Catholic Church by leaving 
them isolated where it is strongest. Liberals realised 
this long ago. Rddical Unionists hardly seem to do 
so yet. They must now abandon another Unionist 
delusion. Meanwhile, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has given some of the Presby- 
terian ministers of the South of Ireland a chance 
to protest against turning a religious body into 
a means of political agitation. Presbyterians in 
Ulster may agitate if they like; Presbyterians in 
other parts of Ireland do not care to mix their 
religion with their politics. We could wish the 
“Trish Protestant Nonconformists,” as a body, had 
come to the same decision. 

We cannot attach much value to the manifesto 
of this body which was issued on Wednesday, 
because, like all the protests of the Irish Protestants 
and Unionists that we have seen on this subject, it 
ignores all foreign parallels. More than that: it 
ignores the recent history of Irish Government and 
the aspirations and designs of philosophic Con- 
servatism. The signatories declare that the Irish 
Parliament will be controlled by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy; that it will tax Protestants for the 
benefit of educational institutions directed by the 
Roman Catholic Church; and that it will, finally, 
establish and endow the Roman Catholic religion. 
Now the latter measure was notoriously favoured by 
superior persons professing a philosophic Con- 
servatism as long ago as 1868—in the Quarterly 
Review, for instance—and as to the former, did not 
Mr. Balfour himself propose to establish a Catholic 
University, and did not an English Parliament for 
some five-and-twenty years vote money to May- 
nooth? An Irish Parliament would be legally 
barred from doing either. Again, in every 





Catholic country, not excluding Ireland, there is a 


strong anti-clerical minority. In Belgium, in Austria, 
in Italy, there is a large party of Catholics who are 
Catholic enough, but emphatically not “clerical” or 
ultramontane. In Ireland the nucleus of such a 
party is present among the so-called Parnellites. 
And there is—what none of these countries have—a 
strong Protestant minority too. Why, then, should 
the Irish Nonconformists be afraid ? 

We expect more political sense than this of Non- 
conformists, in England at any rate. But we have 
necessarily ceased to expect it of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The man who can confound an American State 
Government as party toa civil suit with a County 
Council on its trial under the defunct Irish Local 
Government Bill is not the kind of authority to 
whom we should go for anything outside the 
narrowest sphere of practical politics. But when we 
have subtracted personalities, some curious fiction, 
since effectively dealt with by Lord Rosebery at 
Sutton, and an audacious defence of the legislation 
already accomplished by the Government, there was 
really nothing in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bir- 
mingham on Tuesday except prophecy based on the 
limited vision of the most limited Ulsterman as to the 
future of Ulster under a Home Rule Parliament. 
Ulster was to be transferred to foreign allegiance 
—for this is the meaning underlying the parallel 
with Heligoland—and perhaps to be forced to — 
the transter by English troops. “As well might 
France send an army into Alsace to force the natives 
to accept German nationality.” Quiteso; if it were 
not that the Irish Parliament is to be a statutory 
Parliament with limited functions, subject to the 
control of the Crown. But to Mr. Chamberlain, who 
recently confused a State Legislature with its Execu- 
tive, such trifling differences are as nothing. 

Of the rest of his speech, of which the treatment 
of Ulster formed the conclusion, there is little to 
say. If Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Goschen in the 
Ashford division on the same evening, chooses to. 
rest the claims of the Government on its past 
services, we are quite ready for him. We remember 
the Sugar Bounties Bill; the Irish Land Purchase 
Act, which is harmless because it is not worked ; 
the Coercion Act, which violated the elementary 
principles of civilised jurisprudence; the fantastic 
[rish Local Government Bill ; Mr. Goschen’s finance, 
with its reductions of taxation at the expense of the 
sinking fund, and its clever but futile devices like 
the Wheel Tax and the Publicans’ Compensation. 
scheme. The politicians who heard Mr. Chamberlain 
are too shrewd not to know that any democratic 
reform which a Tory Government can pass is due to 
its own weakness and to Radical pressure rather than 
to any innate desire of improvement. And the Radical 
Unionists who represent Birmingham are only too 
ready for absorption. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Smethwick does not mend matters. He was even 
more irritable ; he was conveniently deaf to awkward 
interruptions; and he put forward a most un- 
authorised programme, including Courts of Arbitra- 
tion, an Eight Hours’ Bill, and his scheme of old- 
age pensions, which assuredly no Conservative 
Government will ever touch. At Birmingham he 
opened with a prophecy of victory which the rest of 
his speech tended to destroy. An abusive criticism 
of Mr. Gladstone’s readiness to hear what is to be 
said on the labour question, a still more abusive 
examination of Lord Rosebery’s recent utterances in 
Birmingham, only heightened the dulness of a speech 
which was not improved by the partisan history and 
the fictitious geography of its close. The speech, by 
the way, congratulated the Unionists on the great 
improvement in the outlook. Is it that both sides 
are weary of talk, and ready to vote? Or was it 
only a lull in the storm ? 
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THE DECLINE OF DIPLOMACY. 





ry\WO Emperors have met and exchanged pleasant 

words at Kiel, to the dissatisfaction of the un- 
thinking part of the French people, who hoped much 
from the Russian alliance. A third Emperor has 
been receiving at Buda-Pesth the meed of praise 
which he merits for having, in spite of predictions as 
to the disastrous results of Dualism and Home Rule, 
persevered in the course which he took a quarter of 
a century ago. President Carnot has been delivering 
at Nancy, on the occasion of the University fctes held 
there, speeches marked by quiet confidence in the 
future of the Republic,and bya friendliness, distinctly 
new, towards the prelates of the Catholic Church. 
An Italian Ministry is making what headway it can 
against a hostile Chamber. There are no rumours of 
war, no angry diplomatic missives, no embarrassing 
questions before the world. And yet the situation is 
not without its interest, if only because it enables us 
to see more clearly than is always possible a great 
change coming over the face of the modern world— 
the decay of the action of diplomacy, the entrance 
into the field of foreign politics of forces hitherto 
little marked or despised. There is a close resem- 
blance between the history of internal politics in all 
countries of Europe and the course which foreign 
politics are now taking. The nod of kings once de- 
termined events at home. A little world of governing 
families said what was to be done, and it was done. 
This wasequally true of the foreign relationsof Govern- 
ments. They lay in the hollow of the hands of three or 
four diplomatists or specialists, such as Prince Bis- 
marck, M. de Giers, and Baron Beust. Such of us as 
recall the Second Empire must recollect the stir caused 
by the appearance of official publications—some Blue-, 
Yellow-, or Red-Book—believed to reveal diplomatic 
mysteries. A pamphlet supposed to be inspired by 
a diplomatist, a mot attributed to him, was com- 
mented upon by the press of Europe as if it were an 
oracular utterance. ‘This is no longer possible. We 
say so notwithstanding the slight stir caused by 
the pamphlet “ Berlin—Wien—Rom,” attributed 
to Herr Von Echardt; its effect'is small as com- 
pared with that of the productions of M. de la 
Guérroniere thirty years ago. If our Parliament or 
any Other popular assembly ventured to discuss 
questions of foreign politics, it was certain to 
be told that it would only embroil matters by 
meddling with what belonged to specialists, and this 
snubbing was pretty sure to be quietly taken as a 
matter of course. We are not questioning the value 
of the presence of a sensible diplomatist in one or two 
capitals. The loss of a specialist such as Sir William 
White can scarcely be overrated. But the importance 
of the class as a whole has distinctly declined, and 
not solely, as is generally supposed, from the free 
use of the telegraph, which has taken out of their 
hands the opportunity for acting decisively without 
consulting the various Foreign Offices. The change is 
deeper and greater than such an explanation accounts 
for; the relations of countries to each other are no 
longer controlled as they once were by diplomatists, 
because the seat of power has changed, and because 
the channels of communication between nations have 
multiplied. There was a time when their chief points 
of contact were solely diplomatic; and by what our 
Ambassador or Foreign Minister said we were judged. 
Now all this is changed: points of contact are infi- 
nite; trade, literature, art, and economic movements 
are of much more consequence in promoting or retard- 
ing amity than diplomatic notes. Visits of represent- 
ative French workmen to England may have almost as 
much to do with the good relations of England and 
France as the offices even of Lord Dufferin and M. 
Waddington. The tone of our literature to the 












American people is much more responsible for the 
maintenance of good relations with the United States 
than anything in the power of Mr. Lincoln. A mark of 
appreciation to an American man of letters—to the late 
Mr. Lowell, for instance—counts for more than the 
ceremonial courtesies or hospitality of diplomatic re- 
presentatives. Weare not undervaluing the power 
of sovereigns to promote peace and goodwill or foment 
strife among nations. But the most despotic of 
them cannot be much more than the mouthpieces 
of national sentiments. The strength of the Triple 
Alliance, so far as it is strong, is the altered state of 
feeling of the people of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
towards each other—the decline of prejudices which 
once made rapprochement impossible. 

The change which we describe is one for the 
better. It must create new securities for peace. 
Even if we do not hold with some followers of Mr. 
Cobden that diplomacy always means mischief- 
making, the limitation of its range of action, the 
freer play given to natural forces, is a gain. We 
might cite as an instance very much in point the 
altered relations of Austria and ‘Hungary. Successive 
Ministries and diplomatists, from the days of Metter- 
nich, endeavoured to regulate by fresh expedients, but 
always in an artificial way, the position of Hungary to 
the Empire, but, on the whole, to no purpose. Each 
new combination might be clever, but it was 
ephemeral, leaving behind it the memory of 
failure, a sense of despair, and a fresh cause 
of irritation. At last—thanks chiefly to the 
influence of Francis Deik—these artificial expe- 
dients were given up. There was a frank yield- 
ing to the popular will; and, if all has not gone 
smoothly since June, 1867, when Francis Joseph 
was crowned at Buda-Pesth, and the efforts to 
thwart the national spirit ended, the result has 
been better than sanguine observers could have 
hoped. That a speech such as that delivered on 
Wednesday by the Emperor to the deputation from 
the Lower House of the Hungarian Diet should 
be possible; that he should be able to say that 
he cherished “a reverential memory of those great 
patriots who twenty-five years ago, and later still, 
were his faithful advisers,” and “bless the'spirit which 
still lived and bore fruits in the country’s glory 
and prosperity ’’—a spirit which once resisted him to 
the death—is the best justification of the policy of 
confidence which involves the curtailmentof the action 
of diplomacy, but promises an ampler and freer growth 
of national life. 








WORKERS IN CONGRESS. 





CERTAIN appositeness of contrast is implied 
aE in the simultaneous meeting of the congresses 
of our own co-operators and of the international 
miners. The two movements, representing on the 
one hand a peculiarly English organisation of con- 
sumers, and on the other an attempt to blend the 
association of a section of English and foreign pro- 
ducers in the union which the old International 
failed to accomplish, are characteristic of the age 
and of the trend of social progress. The Rochdale 
Congress was something more ; it was historic. Its 
members must have had their minds full of reminis- 
eences of the dingy, ill-lit little room in Toad 
Lane where the co-operative idea first took visible, 
if very humble, proportions. Nearly fifty years later 
co-operation represents a solid body of over a million 
members, who in a single year have increased 
their sales by a matter of five millions sterling, making 
an annual total not far from fifty millions. The 
economy of wages which these transactions represent 
is not to be despised, but perhaps it is a less important 
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factor than the industrial and social training im- 
plied in the management of the co-operative store, 

with its free democratic constitution, and the incen- 

tive to culture contained in its library, as well as in 

the very principle of association. A democracy in 

little, and with limitations, it obviously is, and 

may possibly remain. The practical mind of 

Miss Beatrice Potter has very rightly seized on 

the failure of the English productive societies, 

with a view of emphasising the success of the 

combination of consumers, linked by the magic 

chain of the “dividend on purchase.” Still 

there is an obvious danger in treating the 

failure of co-operative production, say on such a 

scale as is to-day practised in Ghent, as an in- 

evitable feature of the movement. It is impossi- 

ble to say that while the co-operator buys from 

the ordinary capitalist, and in selling avails himself 
of the services of workers whom he does not admit 

to any share in the benefits of his organisation, the 

whole co-operative ideal is anywhere near realisation. 

It was this feeling which moved the many eloquent 

and sympathetic references to the possibility of new 

and close relations between the forces of trade union- 

ism and co-operation. Mr. Mann appeared to think 

that the union could be placed on a highly practical 

basis. Why should not the co-operator and the trade 
unionist exchange benefits—the one by paying union 
rates to all his workers, and by dealing only in goods 
bearing a trade union certificate; the other by pur- 
chasing from the co-operative store? It is significant 
that Mr. Mawdsley, a leading unionist of the older 
stamp, practically endorsed Mr. Mann’s suggestion. 
There seems no adequate reason why it should not 
bear fruit. In particular, the working man in London, 
where co-operation has never flourished, has much to 
learn both from the moral and intellectual training 
that co-operation has happily carried with it, and 
from the small domestic economies which the mere 
act of purchase implies. The renaissance of London 
life will not be complete until the co-operative idea 
touches its very disjointed and restless industrial 
world. 

The selection of London for the third meeting of 
the International Miners’ Congress offers another 
interesting study in the progress of working men’s 
politics. International animosities do not appear 
at these meetings. French and German workers 
consult freely together, while the governors of their 
respective countries watch each other sullenly across 
frontiers bristling with guns and fortifications, and 
abstain from every kind of intellectual, social, or 
even formal intercourse. What is entirely healthy 
to witness is the differences of method and tone 
which give a real salt to the miners’ conferences, 
while they are steadily, if very slowly, laying the basis 
of international understandings which may in the end 
prove quite as valuable as commercial treaties, and a 
good deal more stable. On the whole, it is doubtful 
whether anything will come of the idea of an inter- 
national strike for an eight hours’ day. The English 
mining trade is, in one great section, exhausted by 
a protracted struggle, and the increasing success of 
the Parliamentary movement in all countries is 
likely to deprive a scheme for the forcible stoppage 
of the fly-wheel of European industry of its 
vague, and therefore dangerous, attraction. At 
present, indeed, there is not even agreement 
as to what is to constitute the eight hours’ day 
when its necessity has been decreed by strike 
or otherwise. The prevailing opinion is that it 
should be from bank to bank; but the Welsh 
miners appear to favour an eight hours’ hewing at 
the face, a very much more arduous task. On a 
further question the habitual caution of the English 
worker, his fancy for compromises, and his exaspera- 


ting, but, on the whole, useful habit of going for 
one thing at a time, developed itself in characteristic 
fashion. The English miners are not on the whole 
inclined to press for an eight hours’ day for workers 
above the surface. The Continental men prefer the 
sweet simplicity of an all-round eight hours’ limit im- 
posed on the whole mining industry, whether work- 
ing above or below the ground. Probably there is a 
greater solidarity between the workmen’s combin- 
ations in all sections of the mining industry abroad 
than can be said to exist here. But it is clear that 
an Eight Hours Bill for miners is not likely to pass 
the House of Commons unless it is limited to the 
kind of work which appeals most forcibly to the 
feeling that the underground toiler has a special 
claim to a larger allowance of leisure than he enjoys 
to-day. 








MR. BLAINE. 





‘ ere is something peculiar and even pathetic 

in the fortunes of the American statesman 
who, though more intimately identified than any 
rival with the dominant party in the United States, 
has so far tailed to reach the goal of his ambition. 
Mr. Blaine is the most conspicuous of the Republican 
leaders. He has been Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and twice Secretary of State. 
In domestic politics his associations are such as 
would be described in England as factious and 
corrupt ; in diplomacy he has shown marked ability, 
tinctured with the tricks of what Lord Salisbury 
once called “the pettifogging attorney.” He isa 
past master of all the arts of party organisation as 
they are practised in the United States, and his 
personal force on the platform is unquestioned. 
With all these. claims to the highest political 
honours of his country, Mr. Blaine has suffered a 
long succession of mortifications. He has seen 
“dark” horses start out of the Republican stable, 
and canter in ahead of him. He has seen a whole 
nation mourn for Garfield, who had not a tithe of his 
political capacity. He has seen a Hayes and a Har- 
rison spring from obscurity and snatch the prize 
which has constantly eluded his grasp. In 1884 his 
great opportunity seemed to have come, and he led 
the Republican party to its first defeat since the 
war. The ties of party are stronger, perhaps, in 
America than in any other democratic country, 
but they were snapped like fiddle-strings by a can- 
didature which seemed to remind the most reputable 
Republicans that they still had characters to lose. 
The name of Blaine stood for the basest elements 
of political organisation, for all the frauds of the 
party “ ticket,” for the most squalid dealings in the 
market of spoils. The revolt of the “ mugwumps ” 
secured the election of Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Blaine 
was once again a waiter on Providence. It would be 
difficult to say that any great purification of political 
life in America followed his rejection. Mr. Cleve- 
land has a high reputation for integrity, but he 
failed to make any impression on the evil system 
which defies reform. It cannot be maintained that 
Mr. Harrison has proved a heaven-born adminis- 
trator. The most striking feature of his Presidency 
has been the expenditure of some thirty millions 
sterling on a gigantic scheme of pensions—an instru- 
ment of corruption which may be said without 
flattery to surpass anything of the kind which was 
ever attributed to the genius of Mr. Blaine. 

But the manceuvres at Minneapolis seem to show 
that Mr. Blaine is still the sport of destiny. 
There are four other candidates for the Republican 
nomination, and it is on the cards that the “ dark” 





horse of tradition may again emerge, and leave 
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Mr. Blaine a lonely spectator on the course. Besides 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. hw, and Mr. Reed, there is Mr. 
McKinley to be reckoned with—Mr. McKinley, who 
proclaims that he does not even know what the 
phrase “ tariff reform” may mean. This politician 
is as sage an economist as Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Howard Vincent, but he is a force in 
the Republican party, in spite of the disquieting 
vicissitudes of his famous tariff, and he may draw 
from the lottery of the ballot the prize which has so 
often cheated Mr. Blaine. If Mr. Harrison should 
be nominated, the blow to his chief opponent woud 
be all the more severe because of the circumstances 
in which Mr. Blaine resigned his post of Secretary 
of State. This was the first open challenge which 
he had permitted himself since the delicate operation 
of framing another candidature for the Presidency 
began. For a long while Mr. Blaine regarded the 
White House with cold indifference. He fell ill, and 
the ways of the wirepuller ceased to have any 
interest for him. His communications to the outer 
world were tinged by a gentle melancholy. It was 
an opportune frame of mind for a man who had 
suffered so many whips and scorns from outrageous 
fortune. But it appears to have accustomed many 
Republicans to the idea that Mr. Blaine would not 
offer himself for nomination at the Convention, and 
so his resignation of his office in the Harrison 
Cabinet has been denounced as an act of bad faith. 
it is hard that such an imputation should come, as it 
were, from his own household, and it is spiced with 
an injustice which must make Mr. Blaine regard 
human affairs, especially Republican Conventions, as 
inconsequent paradoxes. Under such conditions his 
nomination would be a personal triumph, though in 
the opinion of a very large section of his party it 
would ensure the repetition of the disaster of eight 
years ago. The Democrats can wish for nothing 
better than that Mr. Blaine should once more 
figure in the Presidential lists as the Republican 
champion. The supporters of Mr. Cleveland would 
welcome this as a happy augury for his nomination 
as the Democratic candidate. The ill-repute of 
Mr. Blaine extends beyond the borders of the Union, 
for in this country there is still a lively recollection 
of his campaign rhetoric against England. Inflam- 
matory appeals to Fenianism used to be Mr. Blaine’s 
way of ingratiating himself with the Irish-American 
electors; though it must be allowed that he never 
said anything worse than Mr. Chamberlain’s libels 
of Irish Roman Catholics, and the evil days when 
votes could be won in American elections by abuse 
of the British Government have long passed away. 
But Mr. Blaine must reap what he has sown, and 
the harvest of widespread distrust offers a sorry occu- 
pation for his sickle in the evening of a stormy career. 








A NEW FORM OF STATE SOCIALISM. 
FORTNIGHT ago an amendment was carried 
in the French Chamber to the Savings Bank 

Bill, authorising the Treasury to employ part of the 

savings banks deposits in lending to the local 

authorities in France. The amendment was 
opposed by the Government, and was condemned 
by the committee to which the Bill had been 

referred, but it was carried in the Chamber by a 

large majority. Naturally, people are apprehen- 

sive that serious loss may be inflicted upon the 

Crédit Foncier de France if the amendment be- 

comes law and is acted upon by the Treasury. 

The Crédit Foncier is a land mortgage bank, 

and is hardly second in importance to the Bank 

of France itself. It was established, under the 

Second Empire, in 1852, originally to make loans 












to the landed interest, but gradually it came to be 
employed by the Government in lending to the local 
authorities. Its business has grown enormously, 
and its credit has steadily risen, so that it is now 
one of the greatest banking institutions in the 
world. The bank takes deposits only to a very 
moderate amount, and its capital, of course, is quite 
insufficient to furnish means for the immense busi- 
ness it does; therefore it raises the money for lending 
to the local authorities and to the owners of houses 
and lands by issuing bonds and selling them to the 
investing public. The bonds bear a fixed rate of 
interest, run for a definite time, and are redeemable 
by drawings. Consequently, the Crédit Foncier, 
besides paying the interest, has to lay out every year 
a considerable amount for sinking-fund purposes. 
The bonds it issues are secured by the loans it 
makes itself to the local authorities and to the 
owners of houses and lands. At the end of De- 
cember last the loans made by it to the local 
authorities still outstanding slightly exceeded 46 
millions sterling, and it had communal bonds, 
issued by itself and held by investors, amounting 
to about 41} millions sterling. The total bonds out- 
standing issued by the Crédit Foncier, and secured 
by mortgages on lands and on communal property, 
amounted in round figures to about 120 millions 
sterling; so that the communal bonds somewhat 
exceeded one-third of the bonds for which the Crédit 
Foncier is liable. 

While the bonds issued by the Crédit Foncier 
run for a definite number of years, and are redeem- 
able only by sinking - fund purchases, the loans 
made by it to the local aut‘crities may be repaid 
at any time. Many of those loans were made ten 
or fifteen years ago, when the rate of interest was 
much higher than it is at present; and the fear is 
that if the amendment referred to above becomes 
law, and is acted upon by the Treasury, the local 
authorities may borrow from the Treasury at lower 
rates of interest in order to pay off the loans 
obtained from the Crédit Foncier. If that were 
to happen, the position of the Crédit Foncier 
would become critical indeed. As stated above, 
it has communal bonds outstanding amounting to 
about 41} millions sterling. These bonds cannot be 
repaid when the money comes in from the local 
authorities; the Crédit Foncier will have to go on 
providing the interest and sinking fund. But how 
is it to employ the money repaid to it by the local 
authorities? As the Treasury, by this hypothesis, 
would be competing actively with it, it could not 
hope to lend largely to the local authorities; it is no 
part of its business to do ordinary banking business, 
and it could hardly hope to employ all the money 
repaid in lending to landowners; consequently the 
money returned to it would probably bring in little 
more than 1 per cent., or at the outside 1} per cent., 
while it would have to pay possibly 4} per cent. for 
interest and sinking fund on the outstanding bonds. 
It is clear, therefore, that the loss would be serious 
if this were to happen. The present Government is 
entirely opposed to the amendment, and would hardly 
like to compete with the Crédit Foncier—not only 
because its relations with that great institution are 
intimate and friendly (indeed, the Crédit Foncier is, 
to a large extent, a Government bank), but also 
because any decline in the credit of the Crédit Foncier 
would affect the whole investing public of France. 
As stated above, the Crédit Foncier has issued and 
placed with investors about 120 millions sterling of 
its own bonds. It has agents, chiefly officials of the 
Government, all over France and Algeria, and those 
agents succeeded in placing the bonds with the 
peasantry and small tradespeople of the provincial 
towns. Were the credit of the Crédit Foncier to be 
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affected, investors might become alarmed, the price 
of the bonds might fall heavily, and thus not only 
would loss be inflicted upon the entire saving public, 
but inevitably political feeling would be aroused. 
There would be great indignation that the Govern- 
ment itself had stepped in to injure an institution 
which has always been looked upon as under Gov- 
ernment patronage, and to a large extent guaranteed 
by the Government. On the other hand, it would be 
very difficult indeed for any Government, however 
much it might dislike the law, to refuse to carry it 
out. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment will have influence enough to induce the 
Chamber to reject the amendment ultimately, or else 
that the Senate will refuse to accept it. 

M. Christophle, the governor of the Crédit 
Foncier, has called a meeting of the shareholders to 
consider whether the old bonds issued ten or fifteen 
years ago at higher rates of interest than now 
prevail, can be converted; also to reduce the interest 
to be charged in future to the local authorities ; 
and, further, to ask the Government to exempt the 
bank from the stamp duty, so as to be able to lend 
more cheaply; lastly, the shareholders are to be 
recommended to urge upon the Government that if 
it competes with the Crédit Foncier in the future it 
will take over part of the loss inflicted upon the 
bank. As a matter of course, the resolutions 
submitted by the governor will be adopted 
by the shareholders; and no doubt M. Chris- 
tophle’s chief object in calling the shareholders 
together is to bring home to the members of the 
Chamber the gravity of the course upon which they 
have entered, and to arouse the Government to 
stronger opposition. It may be asked how it is that 
the Chamber, in spite of the Government and a 
special committee, has adopted an amendment which 
may have such grave economic and political conse- 
quences. ‘The argument put forward in favour of 
the amendment was that at present the Treasury 
is obliged to invest all the deposits it receives from 
the savings banks in French Rentes; that if a war 
or any other great emergency were to arise, and there 
were to be a run upon the savings banks, it would be 
impossible for the Government to raise the money 
in order to repay the deposits; that in attempting 
to do so French Rentes would be depreciated 
ruinously, and, furthermore, the Government itself 
would be disastrously hampered at the very time 
when it would be most incumbent upon it to 
strengthen its credit and to increase its re- 
sources. The argument is a very strong one; 
but it is difficult to see how the position would 
be greatly improved if the Treasury were to lend 
largely to the local authorities, for it would be as 
difficult for the local authorities to repay the Govern- 
ment under the conditions supposed, as it would be 
for the Government itself to sell Rentes. It is 
asserted that the real reason is the unpopularity of 
M. Christophle amongst bankers in Paris, and the 
desire of the bankers to prevent the Government 
from competing with themselves. M. Christophle 
undoubtedly is unpopular. He is a very able man; 
he has raised greatly the credit of the institution 
over which he presides; but he is rather high- 
handed in his measures, and by no means conciliatory 
in his dealings with other banks. It is possible, 
therefore, that the jealousy of the principal bankers 
has something to do with the matter, especially as 
the amendment was supported by nearly all the 
banking interest in the Chamber. But the influence 
of the Crédit Foncier with the Government is much 
greater than that of the other banks, and it will 
probably be found that M. Christophle will succeed 
in some way or other in defeating, or at all events 
in nullifying, the amendment. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HITSUN week on the Continent, even more 

than among ourselves, is an interval of 
respite from the usual turmoil of politics. And as 
it happens, several anniversaries this year have 
coincided by accident with the Whitsuntide holi- 
days, or come very close to them. The attention of 
Italian politicians, for instance, was diverted from 
the political situation at the end of last week by the 
celebration, at Caprera and elsewhere, even at Nice, 
of the tenth anniversary of Garibaldi’s death. 
Since then the anniversary of Magenta has been 
commemorated ; the King has been enthusiastically 
received during the National Féte at Rome; and 
there has been a formal commemoration of the death 
of Cavour. The jubilee of the coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary and the 
restoration of Hungarian nationality has been 
celebrated with the utmost enthusiasm. Those who 
attach great importance to the action of Royal 
personages have been much comforted by the 
betrothal of Princess Marie of Edinburgh to the heir 
to the throne of Roumania, and still more by the 
cordiality of the meeting between the Czar and the 
German Emperor at Kiel; while the sudden appear- 
ance of the Grand Duke Constantine at the students’ 
fétes at Nancy, on Monday afternoon, has reassured 
them as to the maintenance of the European 
equilibrium. But with international politics we 
deal elsewhere. 

These students’ fétes at Nancy have passed off 
brilliantly, unmarred by the slightest indiscretion. 
The Czech students, popularly called the Sokols, were 
met at the frontier by a special deputation, enter- 
tained at Lunéville during a brief halt, and rap- 
turously greeted at Nancy. They returned the 
enthusiasm with interest, made speeches in French 
and Czech, and took occasion, of course, to eulogise 
the Czar as head of the Slavonic race. But as the 
Austrian authorities had interfered with their pre- 
parations for their visit, they could hardly be blamed 
for a little effervescent nationalism. Five extra 
trains brought visitors from Alsace-Lorraine, but 
they behaved with prudence. The visit of the Grand 
Duke Constantine on Monday afternoon, whether 
premeditated or not, was wholly unexpected. He 
was taking the waters at Contrexéville, came over, 
giving half-an-hour’s telegraphic notice, and stayed 
for one hour and twenty minutes. A bouquet in 
Russian colours awaited his arrival. The crowd 
cheered Russia with enthusiasm, in spite of the ill- 
timed appeal of M. Maurice Barrés, the Deputy, 
to alter the character of the manifestation. And 
the French press is happy. 

But the fétes are more interesting in their bearing 
onthe internal conditionof France. There was no anti- 
German demonstration, nor was there a discordant 
note. The Bishop of Verdun took occasion (on Whit- 
Sunday) to leave his see and intercept the President, to 
express his devotion tothe Republic. M.Turinaz, the 
Bishop of Nancy, whose salary has just been suspended 
by the Government, declined an invitation to the 
banquet, but performed the formal duties expected 
of a Bishop on such an occasion with perfect pro- 
priety and excellent taste. 

Forty of the seventy Royalist deputies have 
made a sort of protest against the recent Papal 
Brief requiring Catholics to submit to the Republic, 
reserving their right to hold their own political 
opinions and work for their success. This completes 
the disorganisation of the old anti-Republican party. 
M. de Lamy in the Revue des Deux Mondes advises 
Catholics frankly to accept the Republic and make 
it Catholic. But he thinks that only the next 
generation will do so. 

The rest of the dynamite stolen from Soissy sous 
Etiolles (about 14 kilos) has been discovered buried 
under a railway bridge near Pantin. It would soon 
have exploded from natural causes, as the nitro- 
glycerine was becoming separated from the earth 
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with which it is mixed. The discovery was due to 
indications from the Anarchist Drouet, now in 
custody. He has at any rate probably averted a 
serious railway accident. 

France, or at least Paris, is to have two new fétes 
this year. The Chambers have appointed September 
22nd a national festival, it being the anniversary of 
the proclamation of the first Republic and the 
victory of Valmy ; while the Paris Municipal Council 
propose to celebrate on August 10th the anniversary 
of the taking of the Tuileries—despite the slaughter 
of the Swiss guard, commemorated by the Lion of 
Lucerne. Three national festivals in three months 
is, however, rather a large allowance. 

Though the General Election in Belgium takes 
place next Tuesday, there is curiously little news so 
far, and little or nothing on which to base pre- 
diction. Both parties seem much divided as to the 
kind of electoral reform they really want. At 
Brussels the various sections of the Liberal party 
have issued a joint list of candidates, the best 
known names on which are General Brialmont, 
M. Graux, and M. Paul Janson. But each section 
arranges for its own meetings. At Antwerp, Liberal 
dissension is so far healed that there are only four 
Liberal candidates for the four seats. An uproarious 
“clerical’ meeting in that city indicates the divisions 
on the other side. At present the Liberals seem 
generally inclined to insist on an educational test, 
and to oppose both universal suffrage and the 
occupation franchise of the Government. At Liége 
there are separate labour candidates. 

Apart from the Imperial meeting, the news from 
Germany is singularly scanty. The talk as to an 
impending reconciliation between Prince Bismarck 
and the Emperor goes on, though the organs of the 
former have met it with an emphatic denial. The 
proposed International Exhibition at Berlin in 1896 
97 has fallen through—the Government discounten- 
ancing it on the curious ground that many firms 
would find participation in it too severe a strain so 
soon after Chicago. 

In Italy, the debate on the six months’ vote on 
account, demanded by the Ministry, began on 
Thursday. The Budget Committee have reported in 
favour of a vote for one month only, but in spite of 
this serious check, it is thought probable that the 
Ministerial demand will be carried. Signor Giolitti 
is beginning, too, to make a reputation as a Parlia- 
mentary Hand. But the opposition is becoming more 
compact: a dissolution is certain, and the Govern- 
ment is said to be already contemplating an extensive 
displacement of Prefects, in order, of course, that the 
results may not be unduly unfavourable. 

The Portuguese Cabinet has declined to ratify 
either the proposed loan or the recent convention 
with the bondholders, with whom, however, a 
temporary arrangement is to be made. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—“ From 
suppressive to aggressive measures there is but one 
step. Having now for several years gagged the 
Finnish press, which is altogether national and 
patriotic, and kept out such foreign papers as did 
not ._please them, the Russian authorities now think 
it is time to make another move—in the same direc- 
tion, of course. Hitherto only persons having Finnish 
citizenship could obtain permission to publish a 
paper in Finland. Now the Governor-General has 
laid a proposal before the Senate according to 
which ‘any subject of the Czar’ should be entitled 
to obtain this permission ; and one or two Russophile 
journals are already talked about.” 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King 
of Hungary has passed off brilliantly. The pro- 
cession—with its bodyguard of splendidly attired 
and mounted Hungarian nobility—the popular fétes, 
the music, especially the Bohemian choir, and the 
religious ceremonies, seem to have made up all that 
a pageant should be. The weather unfortunately was 
not very favourable. The German newspapers of 
Vienna are cordial in their congratulation. In the 








last twenty-five years, they point out, Hungary has 
put off her Asiatic character, and become a member 
of the European family. Scientific agriculture 
has displaced the primitive methods of Eastern 
Europe; manufacturing industries have arisen ; 
the administration of justice has been reformed ; the 
last vestiges of feudal rule abolished; the country 
has become the granary of Central Europe, and 
may become its vineyard. And the restoration of 
Hungarian freedom is due less to the Austrian 
Government than to the goodwill of the Austrian 
people. Amid these well-deserved congratulations, 
however, we cannot overlook the facts: first, that a 
large minority of Hungarians is frantically anti- 
Austrian; secondly, that a considerable portion of the 
population is distinctly anti-Magyar. Hungary is 
perhaps the least heterogeneous part of the Austrian 
dominions, yet the deputation we referred to last 
week gave a striking example of the diversity of her 
population. 

A congress of Austrian Socialists in session at 
Vienna this week has been occupied chiefly with a 
sectional dispute ending in the expulsion of two 
leaders of the opposition. The terrible mining 
disaster at Przibram was, of course, referred to and 
reported on as proving the ineffectiveness of the 
existing protection to miners under capitalism. (The 
number of deaths in this accident—which in some 
quarters is attributed to an incendiary, but was 
more probably due to the ignition of the woodwork 
by tapers in an underground chapel—is now put at 
332. The Government, to do it justice, has done its 
best to relieve those left destitute.) Two curious 
facts came out at the Congress: one that the Czech 
representatives could not or would not come, so 
that Socialism is hardly yet cosmopolitan in Austria ; 
the second, that the spread of “ Christian Socialist ” 
societies directed by the* clergy in Bohemia is 
seriously interfering with the spread of Social- 
Democracy. Serious floods are reported along the 
Upper Danube. 

We must be content with a bare reference to the 
disaster at Oil City, Pennsylvania, on Sunday last, 
where floods, lightning, and torrents of burning 
petroleum seem to have combined to produce a 
disaster of a kind as yet scarcely paralleled save in the 
visions of poet or prophet. Even a great volcanic 
eruption could hardly match the varied horrors of 
Sunday. With the Presidential Convention we deal 
more fully elsewhere. 

Apparently the insurrection in Matto Grosso is 
coming to an end: at any rate, the insurgent gun- 
boats are said to have submitted to the Brazilian 
Government. There has been prolonged fighting in 
Venezuela of a kind not immediately decisive. The 
position of the Presidential forces is said to be 
critical. 








PRINCE BISMARCK ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 
] N three hours much may be said. The conversation 
had touched many themes—from Shakespeare to 
the musical glasses. It had travelled from land to 
land, until the whole globe had well-nigh been 
circled. Now it turned into social channels; and on 
questions of present, past, and future Prince Bis- 
marck spoke with the decision, discernment, and 
penetration which are his by virtue of an experience 
of social politics that may in some respects be 
regarded as unique. Other countries have, indeed, 
their social problems to face and challenge and 
master, but Social-Democracy has for a generation 
been a distinctively German phenomenon. 

“ But you must not take the number of Socialist 
votes polled in an election as indicating the strength 
of the Socialist party. By no means. The votes 
given for Socialist candidates only denote the 
number of persons who are discontented. Every- 
body who casts his vote for Social-Democracy means 
to say, by doing so, ‘I am discontented, and he 
hopes that by identifying himself with Socialism his 
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lot will be improved. When the Emperor wished to 
convene the Labour Conference, I said to him, 
‘When did your Majesty know a man to be con- 
tented—much less a million?’ No, this discontent 
with one’s condition is natural to man. The desire 
to improve one’s position—to get on—is a desire 
which God has implanted in human nature. And 
so, those who vote for Socialists do so in the hope of 
bettering themselves.” 

And the strength and prospects of Socialism— 
were they a matter for apprehension ? 

“I do not fear Social-Democracy so long as we 
have a firm Government. The danger lies in conced- 
ing every demand that may be made, however un- 
reasonable. But given a Government that knows its 
own mind, and is strong enough to persist in doing 
what it believes to be right, and no more, there need 
be no fear for the future.” 

Industrial insurance is in the air in England. The 
ex-Chancellor’s story of the inception of the German 
Insurance Laws possesses, therefore,a peculiar interest 
for to-day. 

“My idea was to bribe the working classes—or 
shall I say to win them over ?—to regard the State 
as a social institution, existing for their sake and 
interested in their welfare. Something had been 
done in regard to compensation for injuries before I 
introduced the Accident Insurance Law. There was 


_the old Employers’ Liability Act (Haftpflichtgesetz), 


but it was unjust and inadequate. I could see my- 
self, in my private capacity, how unfairly this law 
worked. It did,indeed, award workpeople of certain 
classes compensation for injuries sustained under 
fixed circumstances, but their claims entailed endless 
litigation of a costly kind, with the result that the 
claimants seldom got their due. Yet the law was a 
beginning, and, so far as it went, it was worth 
having.” 

And had the three insurance laws fulfilled the 
Prince's expectations ? 

“No, not altogether. They do not quite carry 
out my ideas. They require too mfich from the 
working classes. The Accident Insurance Law has 
been decidedly successful and has done great good— 
of that Iam certain. But the other laws do not go 
far enough. My views were misrepresented by my 
colleagues and subordinates, when I was not able to 
appear in the Reichstag on account of ill-health and 
excessive work, and the laws did not take the form 
I originally intended. My idea was to give the 
working classes help, unless reasons for not so doing 
existed ; but the principle adopted is that of giving 
help where reasons can be shown to exist—and 
these standpoints are very different. I wished, in 
fact, to make the poor law give place to State law: 
instead of holding out to the labourers in old age the 
prospect of poor-relief, | wanted to assure them such 
&@ pension as would allow them to retain their inde- 
pendence to the end of life. I hold that every 
working man has a right to a minimum subsistence, 
and I wished the State to guarantee him this subsist- 
ence by virtue of his being a worker.” 

“And the case of the unemployed? Would a 
working man forfeit his claim to an old-age pension 
if he continued long without occupation ?” 

“No,” said the Prince; “my proposal was that 
every working man should have an inalienable claim 
to an annuity from the State when he reached old 
age or the time of disability (Jnvaliditdt). He should 
not be treated according to his merits. If all his 
deeds and misdeeds from the age of seventeen to 
seventy were to be inquired into, it would be making 
too great a demand upon him. Age and inability to 
work longer were the only conditions I wished to 
impose. Then, too, we have too much bureaucracy 
in the Insurance Laws.” 

“Red tape!” interpolated Lothar Bucher, one 
of the ex-Chancellor’s oldest and staunchest friends, 
who sat on my right while the conversation was 
proceeding, and the speaker assented. 

Alluding to possible developments of State 
insurance, the Prince declared himself favourable 





to handing the entire system of life, sickness, and 
accident insurance over to the State. “It is not 
moral to make profits out of human misfortune. 
MY idea would be either State insurance or insurance 
with a body of responsible men on the mutual 
principle, and in either case no profits should be 
made.” 

I am bound to say that the estimate formed by 
the Prince of the results of his insurance laws agrees 
completely with the verdict of the working classes 
themselves. An official of a large Trade Union belong- 
ing to one of the great industrial towns of Germany 
assured me that, while the sickness insurance law 
causes friction and heart-burning owing to the 
financial obligations of the insured, “the accident 
insurance law is a real blessing. Nobody would 
like it to be repealed. Even the Social-Democrats 
admit that it is doing a grand work.” 

Of old-age insurance it is premature as yet to 
speak conclusively, though it would be a mistake to 
regard the objection taken to unimportant details— 
such as the affixing of stamps to cards—as manifest- 
ing hostility to the law itself, and the institution 
based upon it. A well-known German political 
economist recently expressed to me his opinion of 
the insurance laws in the following words: “I am 
glad that we have got so far, though it might have 
been wiser if we had made haste more slowly.” 

The Prince listened with great interest to a 
statement of the progress made during late months 
on the insurance question in England, and ex- 
perienced surprise that the subject had been taken 
up with so much spirit. 

“But what do the Ministers say?” he asked, 
discriminating at once between a mass of inchoate 
opinion and the deliberate design of responsible 
statesmen. For himself he doubted whether any 
voluntary plan of old-age insurance would succeed 
in attracting the working classes. 

“The principle of contributions by the insured 
defeated my end. For if you make the working 
classes pay, they will rightly or wrongly conclude 
that they are not getting value for their money. 
Besides, a man, before insuring against old age, will 
ask himself if it is any good. Life is so uncertain : 
he may live to the pension age or he may not—it is 
at best a chance—and the odds are so great that 
voluntary self-insurance will never prove seductive 
to the working classes.” 

I asked the Prince if the insurance laws com- 
pleted the measures by which he hoped to conciliate 
the working classes. 

“ Yes, virtually, though I was in favour of further 
extending the system of indirect taxation. I prefer 
indirect to direct taxes. Direct taxes fall hard 
upon the taxpayer. You must pay your ten 
marks or there is a distraint at once—the State 
will not wait. But indirect taxes fall more lightly : 
when you pay, you do not feel it. Moreover, with 
indirect taxes, you tax yourself, to a large extent, 
according to your wish. You arenot compelled to pay 
the tax on brandy: you refrain from drinking brandy 
and so avoid the tax, and yet live comfortably all the 
same.” 

Alluding to the industrial outlook, he observed : 

“The condition of the working classes has 
improved greatly during the last fifty years. I know 
that from my own observation. They are twice as 
well off now as half a century ago. Their clothing 
is better, their food is better, and their homes are 
more comfortable, because they receive higher 
wages. 

“Too much is made of the so-called iron law of 
wages, according to which the wages of the working 
classes are supposed to be pressed down to the level 
of necessary subsistence. Who, however, thinks of 
there being an iron law of profits? And yetis it 
not true that a manufacturer—a _ capitalist—an 
undertaker, call him as you will, has to contend 
against a similar tendency for profits to be cut 
down to the cost of production? If the workman 
complains that his wages keep as near as possible to 
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the level of his actual material wants, has not the 
capitalist an equal right to oppose the downward 
tendency which holds good in his case? He must 
have a sufficient margin of profit or he will not 
invest his capital and incur the risk of doing it.” 

But Prince Bismarck’s sympathies are less with 
the capitalist than the landowner, less with the 
manufacturer than with the agriculturist. This he 
has often said, and now again :— 

“IT like the aristocracy, and especially the gentry 
—I mean the country gentlemen who farm their 
own land and live upon it. It is a mistake to do 
anything that might weaken this class. You in 
England have not preserved your agrarian class as 
you should have done. The peasantry is the back- 
bone of a nation.” 

How far was the Prince right in his indictment 
of English apathy on the rural question? Surely he 
laid his finger upon a sore place in our body-politic ? 
Perhaps Germany, too, has her agrarian questions. 
Yet I liked his frankness, for it was not cynical, but 
friendly. Has not Bismarck said that next to his 
own country England has his warmest sympathies ? 


ake 








A DARK PICTURE OF RUSSIAN LIFE.* 


M R. LANIN’S articles, when they appeared in 
Vi the Fortnightly Review between September, 
1889, and the end of 1891, attracted much attention 
for their outspokenness, the brilliant style in which 
they were written, and the intrinsic interest of the 
topics which were discussed in them. Their repro- 
duction at the present time is somewhat specially 
opportune. Much has been written recently with 
the object of showing how much better the treatment 
of political prisoners in Russia is than is generally 
supposed, and how greatly the Russian Government 
has been maligned. The writer of these papers is an 
Englishman who has lived for many years in the 
country about which he speaks. He is a careful 
observer; a scholar; a student of Russian literature 
of the past and present; and fully acquainted with 
the journalistic publications throughout the Empire. 
He knows the manners and customs, the society and 
people of the great lone land as well as any person 
who is not “tothe manner born” canknow them. In 
reading his work we find that not nearly the worst 
has been told by Kennan, Stepniak, Kropotkin, or 
Volkhovsky ; that their books and articles are rather 
under-coloured than the reverse; and as for poor 
Mr. De Windt—there are none so blind as those who 
will not see. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading. 
Only nine of its fourteen chapters are devoted to 
characteristics of the Russian people, the remaining 
five treat of “ Prisons,” “Finance,” “The Jews in 
Russia,’ “Armenia and Armenian people,” and 
“Finland.” It is at once manifest that these sub- 
jects admit of much more certain treatment than 
those which occupy the greater part of the book. 
Upon the latter, indeed, the writer has accumulated 
great stores of facts, and every chapter bears the 
strongest evidence of careful labour and untiring 
painstaking, and yet the result is not satisfactory. 
The generalisations strike the reader as too sweeping. 
The pictures are all shade without the relief of any 
light. The land is the land of dreadful night to 
which the blessed face of day is unknown. You 
are reminded of those mountain valleys which 
are closed in on every hand by huge cliffs until 
the grandeur of their scenery becomes intoler- 
able gloom, because you can get no peep beyond, no 
glimmer of hope. If the whole Russian people are 
really and altogether as Lanin describes them, what 
future is there for them? “ Low level of morality,” 
“crass ignorance and brutalising superstition,” 
“lying, the idol of society,” “complete absence of 


'® Russian Characteristics, By E. B. Lanin. London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1892. 








respect for public or private property,” “ intellectual 
and moral sluggishness,” “ insatiable cupidity,” “ mil- 
lions of men and women wallowing in an ocean of 
moral ooze,” “unbridled debauch and brutish sen- 
suality ’—these are but a few of the charges brought, 
not against this or that class, but against the whole 
Russian people. True that “the Government is 
responsible for a state of things which every honest 
Russian admits to be a scandalous disgrace to the 
civilised world.” Government boarding-schools are 
hotbeds of vice. ‘‘Two strongly marked tendencies 
characterise the policy of the governing classes since 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible: one, to keep the bulk 
of the nation as near to the hunger-line as seemed 
consistent with comparative tranquillity, and the 
other, to drive them as close to the verge of idiotcy 
by means of obligatory ignorance and alcoholism as 
was compatible with the continuation of agricultural 
labour.” “The authorities make no secret of their 
conviction that the present political fabric is de- 
pendent for its existence on the continuance of this 
fell disease”’ (drunkenness), “ nor of their determina- 
tion to foster and develop it.” True that the writer's 
conclusion is that “the Russian people of to-day 
deserve, not contempt for being what they are, but 
subdued admiration for having escaped those truly 
abysmal depths into which most other people would 
have been thrust had they lived under a paternal 
Government whose loving solicitude assumes less fre- 


quently the guise of the tenderness of the Good ° 


Shepherd than of the fiendish egotism of old Count 
Cenci.” But is not the indictment, even granting all 
this, too widely drawn? Is there no other and 
brighter side to the picture? Are there not large 
bodies of religious dissenters who are true and pure, 
a strong leaven of political reformers who are self- 
sacrificing, earnest, and faithful ? 

However much the reader may discount the 
darkness of the picture, it remains the most 
terrible which has been drawn in modern days, and 
nothing can lessen the criminal responsibility of 
the Government. At present those who are most 
severely punished are they who would seek to 
reform the iniquitous condition of things. No 
reader should omit the article on ‘ Prisons,’ which 
is founded “on the authority of facts which will 
pass current with Russians themselves, because 
vouched for by loyal native officials who, occupy- 
ing responsible positions in Siberia, or sent out there 
for the purpose of investigating the subject, have 
devoted years of unremitting labour to the study of 
the prisons, and have drawn up reports, not about 
exceptional instances or “horrors” that occur once 
in a year, or affect only one class of prisoners, but 
about the general working of the entire system.” 
It is to be borne in mind that Mr. Lanin claims to 
write without political bias or personal feeling, and 
the English reader who has been puzzled by conflict- 
ing statements about Russian prisons may fairly 
take this chapter as possessing more of independent 
authority than anything else to which he has ready 
access. 

The chapter on “Armenia and the Armenian 
People” has a special importance for Englishmen 
at the present time. We have heard it advocated 
that, in the interests of humanity and of civilisation, 
Armenia should be encouraged and aided to pass 
into the hands of Russia. But the conduct of the 
Government, of that bitter despotism towards the 
weaker of the Asiatic races which it has absorbed, 
has not been encouraging. The brave Circassian 
people have been improved off the face of the earth. 
Mr. Lanin speaks of “the vanished Circassian 
race.” At the close of the Russo-Turkish war tens 
of thousands of Armenian peasants became subjects 
of the Tsar. They were driven from the land which 
they had made a fertile granary, and which, when 
but a few more years had fled, was devastated by 
cruel and needless famine. To the unbiassed mind 
there is little choice between Russian misgovern- 
ment and Turkish misrule. 

The most fascinating portion of the book is that 
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which describes Finland, “one of the most singular 
countries in Europe, a place scarcely yet quite ready 
for human habitation,” but which the heroism of its 
inhabitants has made a model for lands which, by 
contrast, have been singularly favoured by Nature. 
“ A tenth part of Finland is completely under water, 
and about a quarter of the land is composed of 
morasses and bogs;” and “yet, for all this, the 
country has a charm and beauty peculiarly its own, 
not to be matched in Europe, nor to be painted in 
language.” “Constant communion with Nature 
tends to make men democratic, and no people in 
the Old World or the New—not excepting the 
sturdy Norwegians—are more frankly democratic 
than the Finns.” 

They have enjoyed constitutional self-govern- 
ment, and have shown what can be done by free 
men with small opportunities. Finland, in the 
opinion of the author, who has “twice resided in it, 
and paid several shorter visits to it before and since, 
is assuredly the best-governed country in Europe. 
Drunkenness was the bane of Finland, as it was and 
still is the ruin of Russia. But it had always been 
looked upon as a necessary evil engendered by 
climatic conditions, which no amount of legislation 
or voluntary effort could ever completely uproot. 
Stimulants, people maintained, were absolutely in- 
dispensable to the inhabitants of northern countries, 
and it would be as bootless to endeavour to suppress 
drunkenness as to try to abolish large stoves and 
warm fur ¢lothing in winter. The Finnish Diet, 
however, fearlessly tackled the hydra with very 
simple weapons: local option for the country dis- 
tricts, control and restrictive measures for the 
cities, encouragement offered to all societies doing 
battle with intemperance; and the rapid spread of 
education and instruction. The country communes 
used the power vested in them to forbid absolutely 
the sale of alcoholic liquors in the rural districts, the 
first and second transgressions being punished by 
fines and the following by imprisonment. The 
result is the nearest approach to total abstinence 
that has ever yet been made by any country of 
ancient or modern times.” 

The provision for popular education is splendid. 
When shall we find in England primary schools 
which are “model buildings with vast corridors, 
spacious and well-ventilated class-rooms lighted by 
electricity, extensive playgrounds, an immense hall 
for gymnastic exercises in winter, and all the 
orthodox paraphernalia of modern pedagogy”? Then 
this poor country “ whose population is smaller than 
that of many a Russian Government, and less dense 
than European Russia, actually possesses more agri- 
cultural schools than European and Asiatic Russia 
combined; and agricultural schools constitute but 
one of the numerous categories of technical schools 
opened since 1863.” 

But the whole chapter deserves close and careful 
study. It is well that it should be before the 
civilised world, for there is too much reason to fear 
that the freedom, which has enabled the Finns to 
exalt the valleys, and lay low the mountains, is 
doomed. The Russian Government cannot tolerate 
that this splendid object-lesson in the blessed 
effects of popular control of a country’s affairs 
should be held up so closely before the eyes 
of their own people. False charges are constantly 
being preferred against the Home Rule Government. 
Madame de Novikoff asserts that “Finnish duties 
upon Russian goods are sometimes equivalent to 
the whole value of the latter,” “a deliberate state- 
ment which appeals—and is intended to appeal— 
very strongly to Englishmen with the fear of a semi- 
independent Ireland in their hearts.” But Mr. Lanin 
not only categorically denies the truth of the asser- 
tion, and gives proof of its falsity, but challenges the 
lady or her informant to controvert his statement or 
to name the articles which they had in view when 
the assertion was made. 

“The truth is, that Finland has been fed like one 
of the victims of the Mexican god, Tezcatlipoca, and 





the time is drawing near for the consummation of 
the sacrifice. All true friends of Russia will regret 
that it is taking place by order of the Emperor, who, 
eight years before, took God to witness that he would 
treat the Finns as a free nation, and govern them 
in conformity with their Constitution; and whose 
sweet, insinuating voice is still audible inviting the 
Bulgarians to imitate the Finns, and trust them- 
selves and their country to the disinterested love of 
Russia and the honour bright of the Tsar.” 
ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 








FROM GREEN BENCHES, 





HERE were but four questions on the paper 
when the House re-assembled on Thursday, 
after its brief recess, and but two of these questions 
were asked. Colonel Nolan, the propounder of this 
small remainder, occupied in solitary state the 
entire front bench below the gangway while he 
waited for half-past three and the end of the dreary 
interval of private  business-time —an_ interval 
particularly dreary just then, for no private business 
was doing. Behind the Colonel was a vast waste of 
green, amid which the Member for Peterborough, 
his only companion in that region, sat stony and 
isolated like a rock. Mr. Sidney Gedge, feeling 
the lonesomeness on his own side of the House, had 
crossed the floor and sat in Mr. Gladstone’s place 
chatting back to a Scottish Radical. He was the only 
occupant of the Front Opposition Bench. The 
Speaker looked on in gloomy silence. Out in the 
lobby there were three newspaper men, one Govern- 
ment whip, and two private members. The news- 
paper men kept to themselves in a group and 
button holed nobody. They did not seem to think 
it worth while. The footsteps of a messenger cross- 
ing from doorway to doorway echoed as if he were 
walking through the aisle of an empty church. 
Such was the forlorn condition of the premises 
when the House met on Thursday for the first of 
the last series of sittings of the dying Parliament. 
There was a little brightening up during the actual 
moments of question-time. The Ministers came in 
and sat in their places, Mr. Balfour, with sun- 
burn on his cheek, looking the better of his 
few days’ holiday. Mr. Gedge was dislodged from 
the Front Opposition Bench by Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Fowler. Mr. Sexton and one or two more 
reinforced Colonel Nolan in the deserted citadel 
below the gangway. But it was only a momentary 
flicker. Questions were no sooner over than the 
sparse company began to vanish, and on Mr. Court- 
ney taking the chair, a million and a half of money 
was voted in the tenth part of a minute without so 
much as a protest from Mr. A. C. Morton, the watch- 
dog of Peterborough. 

If this opening meeting be typical of the spirit in 
which the House means to wind up its affairs, there 
seems no good reason why everything should not be 
got through within the coming fortnight. One does 
not like to prophesy when, so soon as Monday, 
Mr. Balfour is to make his definite statement ; 
but it is only a matter of calculation. Half-a- 
dozen such sittings as that of Thursday, if the 
Government only drops its contentious measures, 
should amply suffice to clear off all the necessary 
business that may be in hand. Add a Parlia- 
mentary week to that to give Ministers room 
to turn round in, and the House of Lords’ oppor- 
tunity to perform its functions of routine, and, 
unless something extraordinary happens, we have 
next Thursday or Friday week as the last day on 
which it ought to be necessary for Parliament 
to sit. Nothing more extraordinary is likely to 
happen than the efforts which the Opposition are 
determined to make to enable the Government to 
get to the country as quickly as possible. The 
Opposition have come back—that is to say, those of 
them who have come back, for the majority have 
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already settled down in their constituencies for the 
campaign, not to return to Westminster till all is 
over—animated with the conviction that the sooner 
the great issue is forced the better. They therefore 
mean to leave the Government no excuse for delay. 
The whole education vote of three millions seven 
hundred thousand pounds was taken in about five 
minutes on Thursday evening without even a state- 
ment from Sir William Hart-Dyke. Whether the 
Government is pleased at being thus so eagerly 
taken at its word remains to be seen. One thing at 
any rate it has had to make up its mind to do. It 
will waste no more time with the elaborate farce of 
debating measures which it has no intention of 
carrying through. Mr. Sexton has neatly forced 
from Mr. Balfour the coy confession that his glorious 
Irish Local Government Bill is henceforward to be 
incontinently dropped. 





THE CASE AGAINST THE UNIONISTS.* 





IBERAL candidates ought to be grateful to 
4 Mr. Clayden. He has spared them much 
searching of heart and of newspaper files. His new 
volume is a valuable epitome of political events in 
this country for the last six years, and it sets forth 
with moderation, lucidity, and an admirable sense of 
proportion every phase of the impeachment which 
the Liberal party has brought against its opponents 
during that period. The keynote of the history is 
struck in Mr. Clayden’s preface. He has traced 
the career of a Government owing its exist- 
ence to “a group of men sitting on the Opposi- 
tion benches, calling themselves Liberals, but 
voting against the Liberal party, and covering 
a Tory policy with their protecting arms.” Of this 
indictment the Liberal candidate will find abundant 
proof in Mr. Clayden’s succinct and well-ordered 
narrative. He can desire no better stimulus to his 
zeal, or refreshment to his memory, than this story 
of Liberal-Unionism, from the days when it was rich 
in promises of equal laws for England and Ireland, 
to the fateful hour when it wrote hyperbolical 
epitaphs on Mr. Balfour's Bill for safeguarding the 
rights of minorities to control Irish local govern- 
ment. A comprehensive survey of these six years 
discloses nothing more clearly than the complete 
change in the ideas with which the Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed. What is there in common, for 
example, between Mr. Balfour's late lamented Bill and 
Lord Randolph Churchill's authoritative announce- 
ment in 1886 that the object of the Cabinet was “to 
develop the functions of the Irish Board of Works 
and Local Government Board in accordance with Irish 
ideas and desires”? The Government policy meant 
the reconstruction of Dublin Castle, which even Mr. 
T. W. Russell has admitted to be a nest of anomalies. 
Two years later, when he had become a private 
member, Lord Randolph Churchill declared without 
contradiction that the immediate concession of a 
liberal local government to Lreland was “the found- 
ation of the Unionist party.” In 1885, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who now accuses Mr. Gladstone of having 
adopted Home Rule merely to gain the Irish vote, 
declared that the return of eighty-six Nationalists 
was “a very remarkable demonstration,” which de- 
manded from the Liberal party a full acknowledg- 
ment of “the substantial justice” of the Irish plea 
for “a change inthe administration of their govern- 
ment.” 

That this policy was abandoned in favour of 
unmitigated coercion is an historical fact which 
cannot be challenged. Under the protection of the 
“ group of men sitting on the Opposition benches,” 
the Government took a line which was flatly hostile 
to the course foreshadowed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The old Tory idea of attributing every 
Irish evil to pernicious agitation resumed its 





* “England Under the Coalition.” By P. W. Clayden. T, Fisher 
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ascendency with the benediction of Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Chamberlain. The Irish people 
were pronounced to be unfit for the responsibilities 
of any form of local government. Agrarian com- 
binations were made illegal, Nationalist members 
were imprisoned wholesale. Under the pretext of re- 
pressing crime, Mr. Balfour suppressed the National 
League, prosecuted Irish newspapers for report- 
ing proclaimed meetings, and entrusted the decision 
of delicate questions of law to half-pay captains, 
who in one case found an Irish member guilty of con- 
spiracy for a speech which was publicly extolled by 
the landlord whom it was solemnly held by the 
Shallows on the bench to have seriously injured. 
Political prisoners were forced to wear prison garb, 
though the lesson of Mr. O’Brien’s breeches is that 
even common criminals in Irish gaols may now wear 
their own clothes. The Government refused to 
revise the judicial rents in view of a great fall of 
prices, and this led the tenantry to combine under 
the Plan of Campaign, which was denounced as the 
most immoral project of modern times by the 
politicians whose fatuous prejudice had created 
it, just as the rejection by the House of 
Lords of the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill in 1880 gave the strongest stimulus to 
the Land League. The tissue of forgeries and lies 
known as “Parnellism and Crime” was deliber- 
ately used by the Unionists to damn thé character 
of the Irish party, and Lord Salisbury openly 
accused Mr. Gladstone of tolerating murder. Now, 
whatever may be said on behalf of the Government 
under each head of this recapitulation, nobody can 
say that the policy which Mr. Clayden describes has 
anything to do with the principle laid down by Lord 
Randolph Churchill as “the foundation of the 
Unionist party.” The case against the Government 
and their allies on the score of apostasy is completely 
made out. If Mr, Chamberlain is right in denouncing 
the Irish members as “ the paid enemies of England” 
who are “accountable to heaven for all the outrage 
and misery in Ireland for the last ten years,” he must 
have been wrong when he declared that the election 
of these men in 1885 was a justification of Ireland’s 
claim to “ substantial justice” at the hands of the 
Liberal party. It is immaterial to inquire on which 
horn of the dilemma the Liberal-Unionists will 
choose to sit. The Liberal candidate will have no 
difficulty in showing that for six years of broken 
pledges the “ group of men sitting on the Opposition 
benches " are responsible to the constituencies. 

If it had no other merit, this volume would be of 
infinite service as an anthology of Unionist speeches. 
Instructive extracts of Salisbury are set off by 
parentheses of Chamberlain. The Liberal candidate 
will find ready to his hand all the “ blazing indiscre- 
tions” of articulate Toryism, from the “twenty 
years of resolute government” down to the parish 
“ circuses” and the incitement to rebellion in Ulster. 
Mr. Clayden has not omitted Mr. Morley’s delightful 
reminiscence of the Prime Minister’s earlier days, 
when he asked whether any educated man could 
possibly learn anything worth knowing from a penny 
paper. The characteristic rhetoric of Lord Salisbury 
is as indispensable to a proper understanding of the 
Coalition as Mr. Chamberlain's apology for every inde- 
fensible measure. Throughout these pages there 
is a recurrent sentence which contains the whole 
flavour of the Unionist comedy, “But here Mr. 
Chamberlain came to the rescue of the Government.” 
It is even more important to note the occasions 
when the Opposition came to the rescue of the 
country, when the taxpayer was saved from the 
Public-house Endowment Bill and a liability far 
exceeding Mr. Goschen’s remissions of taxation, or 
when Ministers were forced to drop that extra- 
ordinary piece of diplomacy which would have 
excluded cheap sugar from our markets. These 
are services which the Liberal party will supplement 
by ejecting from office the statesman who threatens 
England with the follies of the Wair Trader, and 
Ireland with the perpetuation cf Dublin Castle. 
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THAT ROGUE LATUDE. 





HAT schoolboy has not revelled in Latude’s 

escape from the Bastille? It was in Chambers’s 
excellent Miscellany-volumes that I first met with it, 
when I was little “more than seven.” But your 
precocious boy, who puts all his head and soul into 
such narratives, very soon picks holes even in 
Latude’s ladder—which wasn’t Latude’s, but clever, 
dangerous, crazy, aptly-named Allégre’s, as has of 
late years been discovered, with the aid of sheaves 
of documents in the public libraries of Petersburg 
and Paris (Arsenal and Carnavalet). And there was 
no such person as Latude. The uncommon rogue 
had no name. He was the unfathered child of some 
woman past thirty, and was baptised by the names 
of Jean-Henry merely; and when the Ladder was 
made he went by the name of Danry, composed by 
himself from Henry. 

Nimble Allégre gone raving mad first, and then 
dead, sneak Danry took all the credit of the cele- 
brated rope-ladder—and of all Allégre’s other “ropes” 
and schemes too—showed it by agents all over 
Europe, and wrote and got written by ready 
gazetteers the Memoirs which, as M. Funck- 
Brentano proved well, excellent well, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for October, 1889, are “ nothing but 
one tissue of calumnies and lies ’’—all bunkum and 
Barnum throughout; and this is the book now just 
republished,* without one syllable as to the true 
facts of the case, in the “Adventure Series.” Here, if 
ever, is the place to quote Cowper’s “Tirocinium ” :— 

‘**'T were well with most, if books that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 
The man, approving what had charmed the boy, 
Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy ; 
And not with curses on his art who stole 
The gem of truth from his unguarded soul.” 

By-the-bye, the latest and best edition of this 
imposture is that of M. Georges Bertin (Paris: Henri 
Vivien, February, 1889), but it only partially dis- 
closed M. Funck-Brentano’s discoveries, made public 
in full four months later, as above. But in 1888, 
Captain Bingham, in his full and _ entertaining 
compilation “The Bastille” (Chapman & Hall)— 
completed apparently as early as April, 1886—had 
given sufficient particulars, taken from the Bastille 
Archives, to enable anyone, with the naked eye, to 
see how the land lay. And this is an additional 
reason for wondering at the manner in which the 
present volume is introduced to a supposedly inno- 
cent British public. 

This is not the place to give the true long 
minute story of this incorrigible master-cheat and 
his interminable Munchausen lies, with his “ voice 
like thunder, which could be heard all over the 
Bastille,” where he was always, night and day, 
“playing the very devil.” Having made-up the alias 
of Danry (as if d’Henry) out of Henry, he next 
became Dhanry, perhaps by an accident of some 
other pen. Similar slips may account for the further 
names of Daury and Dangers; and he once, out of 
pure “cussedness,” seems to have—somewhat happily 
—at a formal interrogatory, thrown the tribunal the 
name “ Jedor,” which was a dog’s. Then, after one 
of his escapes—for the Bastille was as lax a prison 
as ever had a key turned in it—he began to call him- 
self De Masers d’Aubrespy, Masers being an estate 
near Montagnac (not far from Montpellier) where he 
was pupped, and Jeanneton Aubresby being his 
never-married mother’s name. Next he hears from 
one of the Bastille sentinels. of the death of a 
Colonel Henri Vissee de La Tude, who belonged to 
the same part of the country, and he at once elects 
him his father, and becomes De Masers de La Tude, 
without any one other earthly reason—note how- 
ever the name Henri—but that perpetual craving 
for an alias which has always belonged to the 
dangerous of all classes. So well did he brazen this 
out, that when a royal pension was given him in 





* “The Escapes of Latude and Casanova,’’ with an introdaction 
by P. Villars. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 1892. 





1784 (five years, recollect, before the fall of the 
ridiculous old Bastille) he was actually named in the 
official pension-warrant “ Vicomte Masers de La 
Tude.” 

He had previously been liberated in June, 1777, 
on the mere condition of going home to his parish. 
“Instead of which” (as the venerable legal story 
runs) he, at fifty-two ‘years of age, burst in upon 
some old lady of fortune and frightened her out of a 
large sum of money. Of course he was soon re- 
captured, and this time was rightly put with fellow- 
criminals into the thieves’ prison of Bicétre. When 
he went by the name of Danry, at the age of twenty- 
three, he had trumped up a false claim for losses at 
the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and his next exploit, a 
year later, was the sending to the Pompadour of the 
celebrated bogus infernal machine ingeniously made 
of those explosive glass toys named Prince Rupert's 
drops, which the French called Batavian tears. This 
was what got him instanter—and serve him right— 
into the Bastille, where he was fed like a fighting- 
cock. All that he suffered in prison was in punish- 
ment for outrageous misbehaviour; and he would 
often have been released before 1777 but for that 
same cause. 

All these modern revelations about this Gascon 
knave (the false Martin Guerre was a Gascon too, 
from near Toulouse) are really interesting. They 
follow upon the completion of the cataloguing of 
the 500,000 Bastille documents, which it has taken 
fifty solid years to arrange; and anyone who 
cares to devote a little leisure to reading and 
contrasting in a dilettante way the authorities I 
have named may -be promised some very pretty 
literary amusement, which may to some extent 
compensate him for having been “ once bit” by the 
rascal, and may make him “twice shy” of similar 
gulleries. Oddly enough, just as I finish writing I 
receive the useful and good-looking Revue Encyclo- 
pédique for June Ist, which happens to contain a 
full-sized facsimile of the lettre de cachet which 
committed Danry, signed by “ Louis,” at Marly, on 
Ist May, 1749. It is supplied from the Arsenal 
Library by M. Funck-Brentano’s capable hand. 

The glorious career of this past-master in sturdy 
roguery was, during the Revolution, prodigious. 
Jade Fortune favours the bold and persevering 
scoundrel sooner than the brave man of honest 
industry, for he’s a bird, a jail-bird, more of her 
own feather. The only question in such a case is: 
Will it last? It lasted in the nameless Jean-Henry’s 
case. This indomitable impostor, perfectly uninjured 
by all his imprisonments—a veritable old Trompe-la- 
Mort—and enriched by the heirs of the Pompadour, 
by annuities, by subscriptions, by public and private 
folly, died in peace and plenty in Paris on Ist January, 
1805, aged eighty, as Jean-Henry Mazers Latude, and 
was honourably mentioned in the Journal de Paris 
of the fourth of that month. With all his treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, he played the flute passing 
well—and the Rogue’s March. J. ON. 








FACTS AND IDEAS. 





HE world is strangely accessible to facts. How- 
ever numerous, however intricate they may be, 
there are men in thousands always ready to arrange, 
to classify, and to tabulate, and to discuss them 
adequately so long as the discussion remains within, 
and does not attempt to lean over and look into idea. 
The world works instinctively among facts, carrying 
them to and fro, building them up blindly, labouring 
incessantly and automatically like ants in a nest. 
But the world is strangely inaccessible to ideas. By 
ideas I mean laws and principles of life deduced 
logically from facts. Happy, therefore, is the re- 
porter who carries forward his burden of facts, and 
throws them into the newspaper for the human ants 
to pillage and use according to their blind will. Un- 
happy is he who, having read the inner meaning of 
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the facts, would fain communicate it. He finds him- 
self confronted and his project barred by a sheer 
wall of mental incapacity; he may climb a little 
way, but his way is a snail's way—the progress of 
the finite in the infinite—and above him will always 
rise endless masses of precipitous fortress. He 
will find now and then some shining channel, some 
enticing escapement, and he will pursue it for a while, 
buoyed up with exalted expectation; but only to 
realise suddenly that the pathway is no more than 
a snare for vain hope, a merry mockery in which 
dreams are strangled. 

From the highest to the lowest this is the certain 
fate of everyone who thinks and deals in thought. If 
there be picturesqueness, grace, wit, in his style, he 
will succeed in entertaining and amusing readers, 
but he will not succeed in inducing any comprehen- 
sion, to say nothing of acceptation, of his ideas. 
There will always be some who will understand, but 
these would have discovered the truth for them- 
selves. A single word is sufficient for them; a 
folio volume leaves the others in their old places. 
“Give us facts!” cries the world; “heaps of un- 
digested facts. We don’t want to know what the 
facts mean; we merely want facts. Facts amuse us; 
we can chatter about facts. Ideas?—no, we cannot 
chatter about ideas; we can’t make conversation 
out of ideas; but we can out of facts. Give us facts 
—facts—facts!” 

I have now published some sixty or seventy 
articles in THe SPEAKER, all written round 
one central idea. From different platforms, from 
different points of view, the same idea has been 
pressed forward. These seventy articles are but the 
expansion of a single idea—that pictorial art has no 
natural relationship with moral or religious instruc- 
tion, historical or geographical information, or tale- 
telling in any form soever. And I have steadily 
insisted that the decline of art in the present century 
is mainly attributable to an unfortunate desire on 
the part of the public to divert art from its true aim 
— intellectual sensuousness—and to force art into 
competition with the library, the lecture-room, and 
the pulpit. In the course of these articles I have 
pointed out many times that in the beginning art 
walked free and unburdened in the domain of what, 
for want of a better phrase, I must call intellec- 
tual sensuousness. Leonardo, Raphael, and Andrea 
del Sarto accepted the legend of the Holy Family 
as an admirable excuse for a happy assembling 
of lines; they were pure pagans, and not a 
trace of religious feeling is discernible in their 
works. All that they saw or cared for in the 
Christian story of immaculate motherhood was the 
tender graces of down-gazing eyes and the beautiful 
movement of a hand pressing upon the breast. The 
demand for altar-pieces afforded them an opportunity 
of expressing their ideal of feminine beauty, and, with 
the exception of Fra Angelico, the Virgin inspired 
the Italian painters only as Venus did the Greek 
sculptors. The Venetians turned to history for the 
subjects of their pictures; but in all their work 
there is no trace of any desire of historical accuracy, 
truth of effect, or local colour. All that Titian saw 
in the entombment of Christ was a picturesque 
contrast—a livid body carried by night in the arms of 
half a dozen full-blooded Florentines. And Rubens,did 
henot seeand understand the story of the Crucifixionin 
exactly thesame way ? A delicate lineof slim body, pale 
as a cut flower, lifted down froma high cross by some 
full-blooded Belgians. Fifty years had intervened; 
the great Belgian, after eight years’ absence, had 
returned home in triumph, bringing with him as 
much of Italy as the art of his native country could 
assimilate, and still the artistic intention was the 
same. A hundred years later art died of exhaustion 
in Italy and the Low Countries, and arose in France 
in the court of Louis X V.—still free, still unburdened. 
It was not until nearly the end of the eighteenth 
century that the anecdote began to appear ; it was 
Greuze who first conceived a picture as identical 
with a scene on the stage. 





On many occasions I have pointed out that the 
moment the anecdote became an interest in a picture, 
art declined; and that when the anecdote be- 
came the principal interest, art fell altogether. 
But, someone asks, why should union be impossible 
between the anecdote and good painting? Why are 
the anecdote and good painting irreconcilable? Be- 
cause, if the painter sees his subject pictorially, and 
is occupied only with what is pictorial in it, the anec- 
dote disappears and becomes lost in the painting— 
gets somehow crowded out, and only appears as a 
faint adumbration ; whereas if the artist’s mind is set 
on the anecdote, the painting at once degenerates. 
For painting demands the whole soul of the painter ; 
and a picture is a perfect reflection of every mood 
that came upon the painter while painting. Paint- 
ing is a sort of mental photograph, an unerring 
record; and in every picture where there is 
an anecdote we can easily determine the place 
where the painter’s interest wandered from the 
painting to the anecdote; we can tell exactly what 
proportion of interest he attached to one and to the 
other, and analyse his humour even in the finest 
nuances and remote sensibilities of his nature. No 
mistress was ever so exacting as painting; the 
slightest infidelity is bitterly resented, and every 
thought that wanders from the all-important con- 
siderations of tone and line is paid for, and usuri- 
ous interest is demanded for momentary trifling with 
literary interests, moral instruction, philosophy, local 
colour, correctness of costume, truth of effect, etc. 
The world does not, and never will, possess an 
historical picture—in other words, an_ historical 
picture is a work of art only on condition that it 
contains no history. 

Readers of THE SPEAKER will remember the 
diligence and persistency with which I have put 
forward this artistic theory. True it is that I 
have no right to demand from anyone acceptance 
of my estheticism, however cogent and irrefut- 
able my arguments may have been; but I did 
think that I had made myself abundantly clear, and 
that no one would apply to me to support a scheme 
to commission a number of historical pictures and the 
building of a museum to hold them. And yet this is 
exactly what has happened. And my correspondent 
is not the editor of an obscure provincial print pub- 
lished in a village, but Mr. William L. Thomas, editor 
of the Daily Graphic. His letter asking for my co- 
operation enclosed the proof of an article entitled, 
“ Artin the City.” After referring to the “curious 
fact that, in spite of the vast wealth and liberality 
and public spirit of its citizens, there is yet no 
pictorial record of the City of London,” Mr. Thomas 
gives a long list of historical events, beginning with 
the death of Wat Tyler, and going down to Her 
Majesty's visit to St. Paul’s on the occasion of a 
thanksgiving service for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales. Note first of all the old nineteenth-century 
heresy, the terrible and apparently incurable heresy 
—London is a beautiful thing, therefore the repre- 
sentation of London would bea beautiful thing. The 
very opposite is nearer the truth: the artist often 
loathes the thing itself and adores the representa- 
tion. Imagine some twenty pictures twenty feet 
high by thirty feet long, for that is, I believe, the 
historical size of historical pictures! Magnificent 
reception of Henry V. in the City, Jane Shore 
committed by the Sheriff to Ludgate Prison, Execu- 
tion of Anne Boleyn, ete. And all this historically 
correct with the buildings and the costumes of 
the period! Whataghastly scheme! In preference 
give me Mr. Tate with all his Academicians. 

But my point is no refutation of Mr. Thomas’s 
ideas on art. I am concerned mainly with the fact 
that he should have written to me asking me to 
support them. The ordinary reader may be pardoned 
for not entering into and fully understanding a 
recondite and forgotten aestheticism; but Mr. 
Thomas is no ordinary reader. He has been con- 
nected all his life with illustrated papers and is 
an art critic. If he has not understood my 
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articles, who has? Whose is the fault, mine or his? 
Havel written vaguely ? Has he read carelessly? Or 
is the fault to be placed to the long outstanding ac- 
count of humanity in general which is accessible to 
a thousand facts and to not one idea? These im- 
plicit, very solemn, considerations are in Mr. Thomas’s 
letter; there is no getting away from them, and 
I am left to ponder sadly on the futility of my 
labours. Had I only gone round the studios and 
collected facts: “ Mr. Jones is painting a large picture 
of Hero and Leander; Hero is represented in an 
attitude of perfect repose,” etc. “ Mr. Brown is in 
Scotland ; he has gone there for some deer-stalking, 
but he will, we venture to say, find time to paint of 
those wide stretches of moorland for which his pencil 
is so justly famed,” etc. That is the kind of work 
that is liked and understood. G.M 








THE DRAMA. 





“Le TH&ATRE VIVANT.”—“ HERO AND LEANDER.” 


S it arrogant to say that the familiar reason 
makes me wondrous kind towards any young 
student of the theatre who is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the old order, desires to reform it, 
suffers the contumely of the orthodox critics 
for his desire, and whose pugnacious enthus- 
iasm is only stimulated by the opposition of his 
seniors? After all, the /8pis, the insolent confidence, 
of youth is so indispensable a motive-power in the 
theatre! Think what our playhouses would be 
if they were abandoned to the men over fifty 
—a wilderness of Gaiety burlesques and Palais 
Royal farces! For it is, despite the conven- 
tional cant, not with golden youth but with 
brazen age that our “joyous” theatres are filled. 
Among playgoers a bald head is a sure sign of 
frivolity and white hairs are invariably accompanied 
by an almost indecent craving to be amused. Youth 
is the only time to be serious and in earnest. 
M. Jean Jullien is a youth (by which, for reasons 
which I decline to reveal, I choose to mean a man 
not far off forty), and he is in deadly earnest, as you 
may see from his book on “Le Thédtre Vivant” 
(Paris: Charpentier). The book is a bit of fiery 
polemic, written by a man who is evidently smarting 
under adverse criticism. This is foolish of M. 
Jullien, for he gives just as good as he gets. I con- 
fess to finding the unconscious revelations of human 
infirmity in M. Jullien’s pages more entertaining 
than his theories, which are by no means new. To 
give him his due, he does not pretend that they are; 
he even affects to trace them back to the Greek 
tragedians, Shakespeare, Moliére, and “other famous 
parties.” But that, surely, is only his fun? I, for 
one, hesitate. to believe that Shakespeare ever de- 
clared at the Mermaid, or elsewhere, that “une 
piéce est une tranche de la vie mise sur la scéne 
avec art,” or that Moliere thought that on the 
stage “the method of induction ought to super- 
sede the method of deduction.” This, M. Jullien 
says—not without learned allusion to Bacon and 
Descartes—is the language of didactics. It is. 
And why drag in Descartes? Despite this par- 
ade of philosophy, M. Jullien is in reality a mere 
naturalist. Only that and nothing more. But then 
you are to understand that he is the first naturalist 
who has managed to preserve his naturalism inviolate 
in the playhouse. The others, the sham naturalists, 
have descended to unworthy compromise. They 
have been conventional in their construction, their 
dialogue, their scenery. Their naturalism has simply 
consisted in putting into these old bottles the new 
wine of brutality and shamelessness. This, says M. 
Jullien, is like trying to utilise the gas-mains for the 
supply of electric light. He is content with nothing 
short of complete reorganisation. It is here that 
the “tranche de la vie” theory comes in. Away 
with “exposition” and “dénouement’’! They are 








“ deux inutilités.” Away with the “preparations,” 
beloved of M. Dumas. M. Jullien believes, with Mr. 
Oscar Wilde (I mean the Mr. Oscar Wilde of the first 
night of Lady Windermere's Fan), that it is the 
unexpected which ought to happen on the stage, and 
that the great thing is to surprise your audience. 
Diderot, to be sure, thought otherwise, but Diderot, 
like poor Fred, is dead, and is not M. Jullien’s book 
a treatise on “ The ‘live’ Theatre”? And if Aristotle 
did say something about the necessity for a begin- 
ning, a middle,and an end, why, that was only because 
they didn’t know everything down in Stagira, and 
couldn’t foresee M. Jullien, with his “slice out of 
life.” 

The new theorist has no pity for the actors. It 
has been pointed out, more or less clumsily by most 
of us, very deftly by Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
his brilliant “ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” that the 
actors who are to iaterpret the new drama will have 
to unlearn their old methods. Their rigid division 
of characters into “ emplois,” or, as we say, “ lines ”"— 
into fixed types, “heavy father,” “ingénue,” “ finan- 
cier,” and so forth—being founded on the false 
notion that a human being is something all of a 
piece, will have to go. They will have to learn to 
be “undulating and diverse,” like Montaigne. And 
they will have to subordinate themselves to the 
general effect; as M. Jullien, rather fiercely, puts it, 
“we shall have to annihilate the actor.” Good 
heavens! What will become of the speechmaking 
at the Academy banquet and the hospital dinners ? 

What is more—almost seismic in fact—we shall 
have to displace the axis of the old theatre. The 
axis of the old theatre, you will already have 
guessed, is love. There is too much love-making on 
the stage, says M. Jullien. Ah! but wait till he 
takes his place among the baldheads and the grey- 
beards. Meanwhile, being a young man, he is naturally 
indignant at the unseemly glorification of this 
passion in the theatre. “ Is it not,” he asks, “ degrad- 
ing the human race, which, after all, is not worth 
very much, to represent it as the slave of an animal 
passion, and of a single one? Are there not subjects 
in the world, in humanity, in society, more worthy 
to inspire our artists?” Alas for M. Jullien’s con- 
sistency! There is not one of the five pieces which 
he has published in this volume—for after spelling 
“ w-i-n-d-e-r,” he goes and cleans it—that does not 
take its inspiration from love. 

Perhaps the most curious chapter in M. Jullien’s 
book is that in which he professes, quite seriously, to 
give a scientific analysis of the mode in which an 
audience receives a piece. He actually tabulates 
his results as systematically as though he were treat- 
ing of conic sections or rigid dynamics. Thus :—(1) 
Marks of approval include (a) attentive silence, (0) 
flattering murmurs, (c) applause; while (2) marks of 
disapproval include (a) cold silence, (8) discontented 
murmurs, (y) hisses. He times the average dura- 
tion of each by a stop-watch and draws many con- 
clusions which are two minute for quotation. I 
wonder if he has ever read Addison's diverting essay 
on the “ Playhouse Cat-call”? It would give him 
some valuable statistics for class y. 

Taking a leaf from M. Jullien’s book, I used my 
watch the other night to check the demonstrations 
of the audience at the first performance of Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew’s adaptation from Grillparzer, Hero and 
Leander. I found that the a manifestations lasted 
precisely twice as long as those of a, that there were 
five and a-half seconds of b when Mr. Kyrle Bellew, 
as Leander, showed a manly arm tattooed with the 
favourite hieroglyphs of the British sailor, and three 
distinct rounds of c on his emerging from the 
Hellespont as dry as the remainder biscuit. The 
efforts of Mrs. Brown Potter, as Hero, excited, I 
am sorry to say, a marked tendency towards the 
development of 8, and the whole affair terminated 
amid a confusion of c and y. Hero and Leander, I 
fear, does not belong to the repertory of “ The ‘live’ 
Theatre.” A. B. W. 
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WAGNER AT COVENT GARDEN. 





1 hace within the memory of mortal opera-goer 
has there been such a Wagner season as we are 
promised this year at Covent Garden, between now 
and the end of October. It began the week before 
last with Lohengrin and the Flying Dutchman in 
Italian, and it was continued in earnest on Wednes- 
day with Siegfried in German. Now the whole of 
the Ring der Nibelungen, from the Rheingold to the 
Gitterdiimmerung, is to be given, followed by Tristan 
und Isolde ; and in the autumn the famous Tetralogy 
will again be presented, together with all, or nearly 
all, the other works of Wagner. The mere names of 
these give an idea of Wagner's power. Of works that 
hold the stage he has written a greater number than 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber put together. Before 
Wagner's time German opera was known in Europe 
by only two works, Fidelio and Der Freischiitz—to 
which Die Zauberflotte might be added. Wagner has 
increased the scanty list by some ten operas—ten 
exactly if Parsifal, which, by the terms of the com- 
poser’s will, can only be performed with certain 
restrictions, be left out of the reckoning. 

The performance of the Flying Dutchman, apart 
from the feeble impersonation of Senta’s betrothed 
by M. Montariol, was thoroughly satisfactory. A 
tenor of the first position—di primo cartello—will 
never accept a part in which the humiliation of 
being eclipsed by the baritone is reserved for him ; 
and a De Reszke or a Van Dyck would rather throw 
up his engagement than appear in the Flying Dutch- 
man. It was, seemingly, thus necessary to allow M. 
Montariol to take the character of the lover assigned 
to poor Senta by her family, but rejected by Senta 
herself in favour of the mysterious wanderer of the 
sea. The vapid singing and conventional acting of 
M. Montariol had at least the effect of rendering 
Senta’s preference intelligible; the more so since the 
hero of the drama was represented by M. Lassalle, 
who, both as singer and as actor, must be held to 
have fully realised the intentions of the author and 
composer. Nothing more romantic or more im- 
pressive than the Flying Dutchman of Lassalle has 
ever been seen on the operatic stage. The Senta of 
Miss Macintyre was not on the same poetic level; 
but she was at least interesting in the part, and 
her singing left little, if anything, to be desired. 

People used to wonder why Wagner, after he had 
adopted a nobler style, rejected the Flying Dutch- 
man as a work which, if not absolutely unworthy of 
him, was at least out of harmony with his more 
mature views on the subject of the lyric drama. 
Most admirers of Wagner will, in the present day, 
agree that the Flying Dutchman is very inferior to 
Lohengrin, or even to Tannhiiuser, its immediate 
successor. It is a work of transition; a compromise 
between the old style of opera as Wagner found it 
when he was beginning his reforms, and the new 
style of opera as Wagner left it when these reforms 
had been fully developed. Some of the musical 
pieces are disfigured by passages of display of the 
most ordinary kind. This mere vocalisation stands 
out with a tawdry effect from the rest of the work, 
which is in many places intensely dramatic. This, 
indeed, may be said of the whole of the Flying 
Dutchman's part, which, from beginning to end, is all 
of one character and colour. 

Lohengrin, which has so often been given at the 
Royal Italian Opera with a really perfect cast, was 
performed a few nights ago under certain disadvan- 
tages as regards the principal character. With such 
Lohengrins as Jean de Reszke and Van Dyck in the 
company it was found impossible to get either of these 
excellent tenors to appear as the Knight of the 
Swan. M. de Reszke was slightly indisposed, and it 
may be that M. Van Dyck, who played the part of 
Lohengrin with such remarkable success at the Paris 
Opera House, did not care to measure himself in 
London against his formidable rival. Neither need 
fear the competition of the other. But, however 
that may be, both declined to sing. Then Mr. 








Barton McGuckin was sent for, but he was some- 
where on the river and could not be found. Nexta 
messenger was despatched in quest of the Chevalier 
Scovel, but he had gone yachting. If, then, at the 
last moment M. Montariol consented to undertake one 
of the most exacting parts in the whole operatic 
repertory it would be inconsiderate to criticise his 
performance too closely. The other leading char- 
acters found admirable representatives in Madame 
Eames, Mlle. Giulia Ravogli, and M. Edouard de 
Reszke. 

The most Wagnerian of all the Wagnerian per- 
formances was, however, the one given on Wednes- 
day evening, when Siegfried, the third of the four 
music-dramas comprised in the Ring der Nibelungen 
was represented by Sir Augustus Harris’s German 
Company. The work which, with its four and a half 
hours of declamation, was found so wearisome eight 
years ago at Her Majesty's Theatre, seemed at the 
Royal Italian Opera to delight the public, which, 
meanwhile, has had abundant opportunities of 
familiarising itself with a style of music quite 
foreign to it on the first presentation of the Ring. 
The great apostle and missionary of Wagnerism in 
this country has been Herr Richter, whose admirable 
concerts have, in a large part, been made up of ex- 
cerpts and arrangements from the Ring der Nibel- 
ungen. The music of the woods, for instance, in 
Siegfried—which, for concert purposes, becomes the 
“ Siegfried Idyll "’—and the “ fire-music” accompany- 
ing the advance of Siegfried through the flames 
which environ the sleeping Briinnhilde, have been 
heard again and again by the frequenters of the 
Richter Concerts, so that on Wednesday night 
they.were recognised and welcomed as old acquaint- 
ances. 

Frau Sucher, the representative of Briinnhilde, 
is not perhaps, as regards voice, quite so perfect 
as when she first sang in London. But the 
tenor, Herr Alvary, possesses one of the finest, 
freshest, most resonant tenor voices ever heard; 
and his acting is marked by all the naivelé and 
dignity which the part of the simple-minded hero 
demands. The orchestra is, throughout the Ring 
der Nibelungen, as important a factor in the 
performance as any of the leading singers; and 
the fact must be recorded that the band of the 
Royal Italian Opera, enlarged for the occasion, was 
handled in masterly style by the conductor, Herr 
Mahler. Wotan, impersonated by an inferior artist, 
might well be found oppressive. He is impressive 
as represented by Herr Grengg. The dwarf, as 
played by Herr Lieban, was sufficiently amusing; 
but the property dragon was, and probably always 
must be, absurd. From the childish, however, to 
the sublime, there is no mood that does not find 
expression in this extraordinary work. 








THE WEEK. 


++ 


Discussion has been smouldering in various quar- 
ters recently regarding the degree of attention 
accorded to literature in the daily papers. It seems 
to be the general opinion that books are given much 
more space and care in the dailies than they received 
ten years ago; and from this it is argued that litera- 
ture in course of time will occupy as prominent a 
position in the papers as the turf, athletics, politics, or 
money—such prominence is even looked upon as a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. Would it not 
be wise of these sanguine prophets to consider what 
would have to be the condition of literature before 
it could become popular enough to repay as. much 
expense of time, attention, and outlay, as is at present 
devoted by most morning papers, say, to horse- 
racing? Although it is quite certain that, in response 
doubtless to the demands of their readers, daily 
editors are increasing the space allotted to books, 
it is very questionable if this will prove a lasting 
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change. The public demand for information about 
books and bookmen is being met in other quarters. 
Within a very short time four new periodicals, The 
Bookman, Literary Opinion, The Novel Review, and 
The Library Review, have hurried out one after 
the other in answer to the public summons; and in 
addition to these new publications, and others prom- 
ised, many of the monthlies have now regular notices 
of all important books. Literature is the product of 
leisure, and it should be treated leisurely. All kinds 
of periodicals are at present hastening to satisfy the 
literary hunger of the new compulsorily educated 
generation ; but we think it likely that as soon as 
this demand has been properly formulated and 
properly understood, it will be met as before by a 
specially served table in a separate room, and not at 
the luncheon bar, where all classes rub shoulders, and 
a snack of everything may be had. 


AMONG recent reprints three just published by 
Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN seem to us specially 
interesting. “ The Dyalogus, or Communing Betwixt 
the Wyse King Solomon and Marcophilus,” was 
one of the most popular stories in the Middle Ages, 
and the only book of its kind which was considered 
of sufficient importance to be published in an Eng- 
lish translation. Mr. E. Gorpon Durr edits the 
new edition, which has been reproduced in facsimile 
by the Oxford University Press from the unique 
copy, preserved in the Bodleian Library, of the 
edition printed at Antwerp by GERARD LEEN in 1492. 
“Informacon for Pylgrymes” is also edited by Mr. 
Durr. It is reproduced from the unique copy pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
“The Informacén” is the only guide book to the 
Holy Land, published in England in the fifteenth 
century. The third of these important reprints is a 
translation by Dr. GARNETT of a book by ANTONIO 
DE GUARAS, printed at Medina del Campo in 1554. 
It is a contemporary narrative of MARY’Ss accession, 
and the events preceding her coronation, in the form 
of a letter addressed to the DUKE OF ALBUQUERQUE, 
and is described as being honest and impartial from 
the point of view of a Spaniard and Roman Catholic. 
The only known copy of the book is in thé Grenville 
Library in the British Museum, and neither it nor 
its author appears to be mentioned by any contem- 
porary or subsequent writer. 





Two — : litions to the science of sport will be 
made ..s .nonth—“ Shooting and Salmon-Fishing ” 
(CHAPMAN), by Mr. AvuGustus GRIMBLE, and a new 
volume of the “ Badminton Library” (LONGMANS) 
which will treat of “Mountaineering.” The prin- 
cipal contributors to the latter are Sir FREDERICK 
PoLtock, Messrs. C. T. Dent, W. M. Conway, 
DouGLAS FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATTHEWS, and C. 
PILKINGTON. The illustrations are by Mr. H. G. 
WILLINK. 


ScIENCE of a graver order will, before the end of 
the year, receive an important contribution in 
the shape of the fourth volume of PRoressor MAx 
Mi.uer’s Gifford Lectures. The subject is “ Psycho- 
logical Religion,” and the book will be published by 
Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. Other scientific or semi- 
scientific works to be published shortly are PROFESSOR 
ALMARIC RuMSEY’s “ Employers and Employed” in 
MEssrs. SONNENSCHEIN’S “ Legal Handbooks” series. 
Mr. CHARLES Drxon’s “ Migration of Birds” (CHAP- 
MAN); Mr. SAMUEL LaArING’s “ Human Origins: Evi- 
dence from History and Science” (CHAPMAN); and 
“The Art of Making and Using Sketches ” (CASSELL), 
translated by CLARA BELL from the French of 
PROFESSOR F'RAIPONT. 











Ir por mys in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








AN important contribution to the history of 
pedagogy, a comparatively new subject, is M. 
DeJop’s “ L’Instruction publique en France et Italie 
au XIX°* Siécle.” Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter is that dealing with NapoLreon I.’s pedagogic 
experiments in Italy. With the help of PRINCE 
EUGENE, it seems he brought about a moral revolu- 
tion in the education of girls in Italy—a more 
durable change than many that he made, if it be 
true, as the French flatter themselves, that it aided 
powerfully in making the Italian women good wives 
and mothers. But the whole book is entertaining, 
for M. DEJos is in love with his subject. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.'s “ Library 
of Philosophy,” edited by Mr. J. H. Murruean, has 
taken a strong hold on the public, two of the five 
volumes published being already in their third 
edition. “The History of Aisthetic,’ by Mr. Brer- 
NARD BoSANQUET, and “ The Development of Rational 
Theology since Kant,” by PRoressor PFLEIDERER, 
are the latest volumes. A special feature in the plan 
of this Library is its arrangement according to 
subjects rather than authors and dates, whereby the 
authors are enabled to follow and exhibit in a way 
hitherto unattempted the results of the logical de- 
velopment of particular lines of thought. 





HAVING read many books of Norwegian travels 
and examined all the guide-books, and having com- 
pared notes with many fellow-travellers, and con- 
sulted the most competent resident authorities, Mr. 
E. J. GOODMAN came to the conclusion that the route 
which he took through the west of Norway in 1890 
is preferable for three or four weeks’ holiday to any 
other ; and so he writes an account of it (Low) for 
other tourists, with a route-map and a number of 
illustrations. 





AN edition of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Elements of Draw- 
ing” has not been published since the fifth, being 
the eighth thousand, in 1861. As this work has 
never been completely superseded, the “ Laws of 
Fésole” being only the beginning of a systematic 
manual of drawing; and as many readers of MR. 
Ruskin’s works expressed a desire to possess the 
book in its ‘old form, it has been reprinted from the 
third edition, with the addition of an index. 


At considerable incidental expense to itself, but to 
its great future benefit, the University of Oxford has 
decided to accept the munificent offer of Dr. 
FortTNUM to bequeath to it the remainder of his well- 
known art collections and considerable sums of 
money—£15,000 in all—provided that a new Ash- 
molean Museum is built in connection with the 
Taylor Galleries, where most of the art treasures of 
the University are now housed. Thus the art 
collections of the University will practically be under 
one roof and to some extent virtually under 
combined management, while the Bodleian will gain 
space, which is sorely needed, for 100,000 volumes 
more. No step could have been taken more advan- 
tageous to that historical study of art and archzeology 
which bids fair to become, if indeed it is not already, 
one of the leading characteristics of University 
study. 

PERHAPS, after all, the moon is not such a cool 
body as we have been used to suppose. A careful 
study of the positions and sizes of the very small 
craters and crater-cones which mark its surface, and 
a close comparison of our earlier and later maps, 
disclose various differences, some of which indicate 
the absence of a crater-cone formerly recorded, 
while others show the presence of some newly 
formed. Of course, such comparisons as these 
depend solely on the accuracy of the maps used, but 
there are instances in which quite large craters have 
been seen in positions where to all knowledge no trace 
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of one had ever been recorded. Thus on the floor of 
the crater named PLATO, there are numerous lumin- 
ous points which some twenty years ago were most 
carefully observed and mapped ; recent examination 
of this region shows that many of them have dis- 
appeared, while some have been very much reduced 
in size; in one instance the map showed a com- 
paratively large crater in a particular position, while 
observation showed that no crater was in that exact 
spot, but that there was a new one about eight miles 
distant. Whether these craters are really new, or 
whether they have been previously overlooked, is a 
matter which cannot be settled directly; but the 
chances seem very much in favour of gradual 
changes which would naturally take place, if our 
moon were. not really quite cold, but more or less 
hot at the centre—the changes being the result of 
a slight volcanic action. 


THE benefit for the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, 
which will take place at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon, 23rd inst., will certainly be a 
unique performance, bringing together, as it does, 
such a band of divers spirits as MADAME SARAH 
BERNHARDT, SENOR SARASATE, MADAME BERTHA 
Marx, Mr. Sims REEVES, Mr. HARE and the Garrick 
Company, Mr. TooLe, Mr. BEERBOHM TREE and the 
Haymarket Company, Mr. WYNDHAM and Miss 
Mary Moore, Mr. ALEXANDER and the St. James’s 
Company, and Mr. Irvine, Miss ELLEN TERRY, and 
the Lyceum Company. We wish it every success. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of Mr. T. L. BRISTOWE, the Conservative 
M.P. for Seuth Norwood, whose death eeen-efter the 
formal opening of Brockwell Park, to the securing 
of which he had given valuable aid, cast a gloom 
over the proceedings, fer readers. at-any~rate; M 
ANATOLE DE LA ForGg, historian of the Repub- 
lic of Venice, who was in charge of the defence of 
St. Quentin in the war of 1870, who had been a 
Deputy from 1881 to 1889, and whose suicide was due 
to overpressure and journalistic anxiety ; SiR JAMES 
BRUNLEES, the eminent civil engineer; Mr. Victor 
MorIeER, son of Sir RopertT Morrer, who had made a 
name for himself as a daring traveller in Siberia and 
East Africa, and was on his way to assist the Anglo- 
Portuguese Delimitation Commission inthelattercoun- 
try; M. ARMAND CATTIER, a Belgian sculptor whose 
works may be seen at the Palais de Justice at Ant- 
werp ; M. BoNAssIevx, a French sculptor, best known 
by numerous statues of the Virgin—one of which, 
some fifty feet high, overlooks the valley of Le Puy 
in Auvergne—and who once positively refused to 
undertake a statue of VoLTAIRE; Mr. J. D. SAND- 
FORD, an Indian Civilian of eminence, sometime 
Judicial Commissioner of Burmah and Mysore; Miss 
EMILY STURGE, long a valued and active member of 
the Bristol School Board, and prominent in philan- 
thropic work in Bristol; and Mrs. Leigh Murray 
and Miss LypiA Foorse, whose names are familiar 
to all but the youngest of London playgoers. 








THE VICTORIAN ELECTIONS. 





Mersovurne, April 25th. 

HE Victorian elections are now over; and their 
most striking and unequivocal result—which I 

see has been telegraphed to England—is the defeat 
of the Trades Hall candidates. Out of more than 
thirty whom the Trades Hall supported, only ten 
have been returned ; and of these only four are work- 
ing men. The other six got the Unionist vote partly 
in requital of general sympathy and old services, and 
partly because they stood against men who were in 
open hostility to the Trades. Only three of the 
six are likely to stand by the party if it gets into 
difficulties. As regards the four working men who 
have been returned, two owe their election to having 








slipped in between rival Liberals who split the con- 
stituency vote. Only two won by undoubted 
majorities. Mr. Hancock was rejected by democratic 
Collingwood, and will have three years’ leisure for 
remodelling his opinion about the propriety of 
driving bankers out of the country. In the East 
Bourke boroughs, another democratic constituency, 
Sir Graham Berry defeated the solid Unionist vote 
and one of the ablest Unionists by a majority of more 
thanathousand. It is perfectly clear that the Trades 
Hall organisation is thoroughly discredited, and in- 
stead of comprising the mass of the population, as 
its leaders have boasted, represents only a compact 
and resolute but insignificant minority. Naturally, 
the Trades Hall is solacing itself with the reflection 
that it has four direct representatives instead of two, 
and six nominees and allies instead of four. The latter 
of these consolations will prove to be very unreal, 
In the late Parliament the Trades Hall exercised a 
very great though an indirect influence over a 
number of members who sat for metropolitan or 
mining constituencies. It took these men over in a 
body to turn out the Gillies-Deakin Ministry in 
revenge for their conduct in suppressing the disorders 
of the strike. The implied understanding was, that 
these pliant gentlemen should get the support of the 
Trades Hall at the next ensuing elections. That pact 
has been unscrupulously broken. Wherever there 
seemed to be a chance of putting in a working man, 
the Trades Hall has not hesitated to run him against 
their old allies. Now it is not in human nature that 
such conduct should not be resented. Beyond this, 
the old members, who have got in in almost every 
case, have now been elected as the district representa- 
tives of men who abhor the Trades Hall and all its 
works. Consequently there is a sharp dividing line, 
such as never existed before, between the extreme 
Left and the Liberal body. To this extent Conser- 
vatism in the country has gained to a degree that it 
scarcely as yet appreciates. 

On the whole, however, the Conservative party 
has lost heavily by the elections. It comes back 
only twenty-eight strong, instead of thirty-five; and 
amongst those it has lost are two or three of its 
best respected members. Now this result has, I 
confess, taken me completely by surprise. It seemed 
likely that the strong antagonism excited by the 
Trades Hall would lead to a marked, though a tem- 
porary, political reaction. The wirepullers of the 
party were not inactive. They succeeded in starting 
two political organisations—a so-called National 
Association and a Young Victorian Patriotic League, 
which under the pretence of recommending good 
men from either side indifferently, confined them- 
selves practically to recommending merit of a 
Conservative texture. The leaders avoided com- 
promising themselves by any distinctive political 
programme, except that they were against the Trades 
Hall and “one man one vote.” Their belief was 
that the feeling of the country was in favour of 
giving a second vote to property, and that all who 
were with them on this issuemight be regarded assafe. 
The constituencies, however, for the most part agreed 
to disregard the electoral issue. It was palpably un- 
real,as the Government does not propose to bring it on 
during the first two years; and we all know that the 
Council, while Mr. Service is alive, will never agree 
to make the franchise more democratic. What has 
happened in this matter is that a decided majority 
against dual voting has been returned; but also 
that, among the forty who are in favour of it, a 
good many are unmistakable Liberals. Therefore 
the Conservative party has gained nothing in this 
direction, while it has sacrificed the last vestige of 
its old connection with Free Trade by agreeing to 
support the Stock Tax in order that it may catch 
the agricultural vote. It seems for the moment to 
be held together by nothing but old associations of 
party friendship or hostility. 

There is, however, a practical difference, which I 
think is determining the constituencies in favour of 
Liberalism. For years past the Conservative press 
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and party leaders have recognised the fact that it 
was hopeless to stem the strong Protectionist feeling 
of the country. Abandoning the very mention of 
Free Trade—except now and then, when the 
farmers have clamoured for the free import of 
fencing wire or machinery—the Conservatives have 
concentrated themselves upon the opposition to 
what they call State Socialism, or nickname 
“grandmotherly ” legislation. They aim at circum- 
scribing the powers and the sphere of action of 
Parliament. Their greatest success was scored in 
1883, when they handed over the railways and the 
Civil Service to two practically irresponsible bodies. 
Since then, however, they have received a series of 
checks. Parliament has interfered with private 
enterprise by fixing the hours of work in factories, 
and the hours during which shops may be kept open 
in Melbourne. The State is subsidising irrigation in 
the dry districts; has helped the farmers to buy 
wire-netting against rabbits; and has granted 
bounties on the export of farm produce. All these 
different measures have been successful after a 
fashion, and the bounty on butter is said to have 
raised the price of land in several large districts. 
Accordingly, though the farmers have rallied to a 
man against the Trades Hall programme, with its 
proposals to enforce the eight-hours system on farms, 
and to confiscate the unearned increment of land, they 
have retained vanity enough not to throw them- 
selves into the hands of a party whose principles 
—however elastic—would force them to reduce State 
aid in industrial matters within the narrowest 
possible limits. Then, again, the substitution of 
Boards for Ministers has not been generally popular, 
In the case of the Railway Department, I think the 
charges brought have been in many cases unjust, 
and that Mr. Speight and his colleagues have been 
guilty of nothing worse than of being over-sanguine. 
The fact, however, that the railways are not paying in 
a time of general stagnation is popularly accepted as 
conclusive against the new management. As regards 
the Public Service Board, I share the general view, 
that it has been a disastrous failure. It will die hard, 
because the Civil Service at large are in favour of a 
body that secures them from departmental discipline 
by their chiefs, and that almost invariably promotes 
by seniority, with entire disregard of merit. The 
public at large, however, are becoming alive to 
the fact that to convert the appointments of 
public servants into freeholds is not the most obvious 
way of securing efficiency. Accordingly, the success 
of Liberals against Conservatives at the late election 
may be taken to mean that the public at large 
wish to restore the old supremacy of Parliament 
and of Ministers as the working committee of Par- 
liament, and rather to enlarge than to restrict the 
sphere of State action. This, however, need not 
alarm the English investor. Our ideal is not that of 
Continental Socialism, but of an average Continental 
Government, We do not want the State to become 
the universal employer, but we wish it to regulate 
and incline in matters of labour, and to bear the 
cost of new experiments. The theory will not com- 
mend itself to English economists ; but Englishmen 
will do well to remember that the temptation to 
invoke State aid is necessarily stronger in a young 
community with a small reserve of capital, than in 
an old country where the State borrows at 3 or 
even at 2} per cent. 

As regards the personnel of the new Parliament 
there is not much to be said. Several sterling men 
have been rejected, and several have retired; while 
we hardly know enough of the new members to say 
how far they will fill up gaps. The Conservatives, 
who have been the greatest sufferers, console them- 
selves with the return of Mr. James Campbell, a 
clever man, who hasa gift for putting his party's 
most foolish thoughts into popular and plausible 
language. The Liberals hope a good deal from Sir 
Graham Berry, who has shown during the electoral 
contest that his old powers as an orator are un- 
diminished. If, however, Mr. Deakin adheres to his 





resolution of devoting himself for the next few years 
almost entirely to the Bar, the loss in this way will 
more than counterbalance the gain from Sir Graham’s 
return. Of the Trades Hall nominees Mr. Bromley, 
a thoughtful and cultivated man, is the most promis- 
ing. So far as we can judge, the rowdy element will 
not be strong in the new Assembly, which is the more 
fortunate as a new Speaker will be in the chair: Sir M. 
Davies, who performed the duties very efficiently, 
having retired in consequence of financial embarrass- 
ments. Mr. Gillies, incomparably the ablest Conserva- 
tive, had a sharp struggle for his seat against the 
extremists of hisown party. The Government comes 
back unexpectedly strong. Its existence was to a 
great extent ignored during the elections; the 
Opposition orators either not attacking it at all, or 
attacking it feebly. The general feeling seems to be 
in favour of giving it a trial, and it may therefore 
expect to stand or fall by its acts. As, however, the 
state of parties is extremely fluid, and there is at 
least the usual proportion of patriots wanting port- 
folios, the Premier will need all his tact, and the aid 
of stronger colleagues than he at present possesses. 
The changes that have been made in it since it took 
office have not strengthened the Cabinet. Its 
present position is largely due to the fact that it 
has been helped by the Trades Hall vote, while it is 
disencumbered of Trades Hall influence. 








MY WIFE'S LOVERS. 


—~wo—— 


HERE were three of them in 1886, the big 

drought year: old Eversofar, Billy Marshall, and 
Bingong. I never was very jealous of them, not even 
when Billy gave unquestionable ground for divorce 
by kissing her boldly in the front garden, with Ever- 
sofar and Bingong looking on—to say nothing of 
myself. So far as public opinion went it could not 
matter, because we were all living at Tilbar Station 
in the Tibbooburra country, and the nearest neigh- 
bour to us was Mulholland of Nimgi, a hundred 
miles away. Billy was the son of my manager, 
John Marshall, and, like his father, had an excellent 
reputation as a bushman, and, like his mother, was 
very good-looking. And he was very much indeed 
about my house, suggesting improvements in the 
household arrangements; making remarks on my 
wife’s personal appearance, with correspondingly 
disparaging remarks upon myself; riding with her 
across the plains; shooting kangaroos with her by 
night; and secretly instructing her in the mysteries 
of a rabbit-trap, with which, he was sure, he could 
make “dead loads of metal” (he was pretty pro- 
ficient in the argot of the back-blocks), and then he 
would buy her a beautiful diamond ring, and a horse 
that had won the Melbourne Cup, and an air-gun! 
Once when she was taken ill, and I was away 
in the South, he used to sit by her bedside, fanning 
her hour after hour, being scarcely willing to sleep 
at night; and was always on hand, smoothing 
her pillow, and issuing a bulletin to Eversofar and 
Bingong the first thing in the morning. I have no 
doubt that Eversofar and Bingong cared for her just 
as much as he did ; but, from first to last, they never 
had his privileges, and were always subordinate to 
him in showing their devotion. He was sound and 
frank with them. He told Eversofar that, of course, 
she only was kind to him, and let him have a hut all 
to himself, because he was old and had had a bad 
time out on the farthest back-station (that was 
why he was called Eversofar), and had once carried 
Bingong with a broken leg on his back for twenty 
miles. And as for Bingong, he was only a black- 
fellow, aged fifteen, and height inconsiderable, and, 
naturally, was quite impossible, save to worship 
from afar. So, of the three, Billy had his own way, 
and even shamelessly attempted to lord it over me. 

Most husbands would consider my position a 
painful one, particularly when I say that my wife 
accepted the attention of all three lovers with calm 
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pleasure, and that of Billy with a shocking in- 
difference to my feelings. She never tried to ex- 
plain away any circumstance, no matter how 
awkward it might look if put down in black and 
white. Billy never quailed before my look ; he faced 
me down with his ingenuous (he was very artful) 
smile; he patted me on the shoulder approvingly, 
or, with apparent malice, asked me questions very 
difficult to answer, when I came back from a journey 
to Brisbane—for a man, naturally, finds it hard to 
lay bare how he spent all his time in town. And 
because he did it so suavely and naively, one wasn’t 
justified in resenting it. It might seem that matters 
had reached a climax, when, one day, Mulholland 
came over, and, seeing my wife and her lovers to- 
gether watering the garden and teaching cockatoos, 
said to me that Billy had the advantage of me on 
my own ground. It may not be to my credit that I 
only grinned, and didn’t even look foolish. And 
yet I was very fond of my wife'all the time. We 
stood pretty high on the Charwon Downs, and 
though it was terribly hot at times, it was healthy 
enough ; and she never lost her prettiness, though, 
maybe, she lacked bloom. 

I think I never saw her look better than she did 
that day when Mulholland was with me. She had 
on the lightest, softest kind of stuff, with sleeves 
reaching only a little below her elbow—it was 
peculiar to her that her hands and arms never got 
sunburnt in the hottest weather—her face smiled 
out from under the coolest-looking hat imaginable, 
and her hair, though gathered, had a happy trick 
of always lying very loose and free about the 
head, saving her from any primness_ which 
might otherwise have been possible, she was so 
neat. Mulholland and I were sitting in the 
verandah. I glanced up at the thermometer, and 
it registered a hundred in the shade! Mechanic- 
ally I pushed the lime-juice towards Mulholland, 
and pointed to the waterbag. There was nothing 
else to do except grumble at the drought. Yet there 
my wife was, a picture of coolness and delight; the 
intense heat seemed only to make her the more 
refreshing to the eye. Water was not abundant, but 
we still felt justified in trying to keep her bushes and 
flowers alive; and she stood there holding the hose 
and throwing the water in the cheerfullest shower 
upon the beds. Billy stood with his hands on his 
hips watching her, very hot, very self-contained. 
He was shining with perspiration; and he looked 
the better of it. Eversofar was camped beneath a 
sandal-tree teaching a cockatoo, also hot and panting, 
but laughing low through his white beard; and Bin- 
gong, black, hatless—less everything but a pair of 
trousers which only reached to his knees—was 
dividing his time between the cockatoo and my 
wife. 

Presently Bingong sighted an iguana and caught 
it, and the three gathered about it in the shade of 
the sandal. After atime the interest in the iguana 
seemed to have shifted to something else; and they 
all were speaking very earnestly. At last I saw Billy 
and my wife only talking. Billy was excited, and 
apparently indignant. I could not hear what they 
were saying, but I saw he was pale, and his com- 
patriots in worship rather frightened; for he sud- 
denly got into a lofty rage. It was undoubtedly a 
quarrel. Mulholland saw too, and said to me: “ This 
looks as if there would be a chance for you yet.” 
And he laughed. So did I. 

Soon I saw by my wife's face that she was saying 
something sarcastical. Then Billy drew himself up 
very proudly, and waving his hand in a grand way, 
said loudly, so that we could hear: “It’s as true as 
gospel; and you'll be sorry for this—like anything 
and anything!” Then he stalked away from her, 
raising his hat very proudly, but immediately 
turned, and beckoning to Eversofar and Bingong, 
added : “ Come on with me to barracks, you two.” 

They started away towards him, looking 
sheepishly at my wife as they did so; but Billy 
finding occasion to give counter-orders, said: “But 








you needn’t come until you’ve put the cockatoos 
away, and stuck the iguana in a barrel, and put 
up the hose for—for her.” 

He watched them obey his orders, his head in the 
air the while, and when they had finished, and were 
come towards him, he again took off his hat, and 
they all left her standing alone in the garden. 

Then she laughed a little oddly to herself, and 
stood picking to pieces the wet leaves of a geranium, 
looking after the three. After a little she came 
slowly over to us. “ Well,” said I, feigning great 
irony, “all loves must have their day, both old and 
new. You see how they’ve deserted you. And yet 
you smile at it!” 

“Indeed, my lord and master,” she said, “it is 
not a thing to laugh at. It’s very serious.” 

“ And what has broken the charm of your com- 
panionship ?” I asked. 

“The mere matter of the fabled Bunyip. He 
claimed that he had seen it, and I doubted his word. 
Had it been you it would not have mattered. You 
would have turned the other cheek, you are so tame. 
But he has fire and soul, and so we quarrelled.” 

“ And your other lovers turned tail,” I maliciously 
said. 

“ Which only shows how superior he is,” was her 
reply. “If you had been in the case, they would 
never have left me.” 

“ Oh, oh!” blurted Mulholland, “I am better out 
of this; for I little care to be called as a witness in 
divorce.” And he rose from his chair, but I pushed 
him back, and he did not leave till “the cool of the 
evening.” 

The next morning, at breakfast-time, a Rouse- 
about brought us a piece of paper which had been 
nailed to the sandal-tree. On it was written: “ We 
have gone for the Bunyip. We travel on foot! 
Farewell! and Farewell!” We had scarcely read it, 
when John Marshall and his wife came, in some 
agitation, and said that Billy’s bed had not been 
slept in during the night. From the Rouseabout we 
found that Eversofar and Bingong were also gone. 
They had set out on their expedition in the night, 
but at what hour we could not tell. They had not 
taken horses, doubtless because Billy felt it would 
hardly be valiant and adventurous enough, and 
because neither Bingong nor Eversofar owned one, 
and it might look criminal to go off with any of 
mine. We suspected that they had headed for the 
great Debil-debil Water-Hole, where, it was said, the 
Bunyip appeared : that mysterious animal, or devil, 
or thing, which nobody has ever seen, but many have 
pretended to see; weird and uncanny. Now, this 
must be said of Billy, that he never had the feeling 
of fear (he was never even afraid of me). He 
had often said he had seen a Bunyip, and that he'd 
bring one home some day, but no one took him 
seriously. It showed how great influence he had 
over his companions that he could induce them to 
go with him; for Bingong, being a native, must 
naturally have a constitutional fear of the Debil- 
debil, as the Bunyip is often called. The Debil-debil 
Water-Hole was a long way off, and through a 
terrible country—quartz-plains, ragged scrub, and 
little or no water all the way. Then, had they 
taken plenty of food with them? So far as we 
could see, they had taken some, but we could not tell 
how much. 

My wife smiled at the business at first; then 
became worried as the day wore on, and she could 
see the danger and hardship of wandering about this 
forsaken country without a horse and with uncer- 
tain water. The day passed. They did not return. 
We determined on a search the next morning. At 
daybreak, Marshall and I and the Rouseabout started 
on good horses, each going at different angles, but 
agreeing to meet at the Debil-debil Water-Hole, 
and to wait there for each other. If anyone of us 
did not come after a certain time, we were to con- 
clude that he had found the adventurers and was 
making his way back with them. After a day of 
painful travel and little water, Marshall and I 
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arrived, almost within an hour of each other. We 
could not see a sign of anybody having been at the 
lagoon. We waited twelve hours, and were about 
to go, leaving a mark behind us to show we had 
been there, when we saw. the Rouseabout and his 
exhausted horse coming slowly through the blue- 
bush to us. He had suffered much for want of 
water. 

We all started back again at different angles, our 
final rendezvous being arranged for the station 
homestead, the Rouseabout taking a direct line, and 
making for the Little Black Billalong on the way. 
I saw no sign of the adventurers. I sickened with 
the heat, and my eyes became inflamed. I was 
glad enough when, at last, I drew rein in the 
home-paddock. I couldn’t see any distance, though 
I was not far from the house. But when I got into 
the garden I saw that others had just arrived. It 
was the Rouseabout with my wife’s lovers. He had 
found Billy nursing Eversofar in the shade of a 
stunted brigalow, while Bingong was away hunting 
for water. Billy himself had pushed his cause as 
bravely as possible, and had in fact visited the Little 
Black Billalong, where (he always maintains) he had 
seen the great Bunyip. But after watching one 
night, they tried to push on to the Debil-debil Water- 
Hole. Old Eversofar, being weak and old, gave in, 
and Billy became a little delirious (he has denied it, 
but Bingong says it is so); but he pulled himself 
together as became the leader of an expedition, 
and did what he could for Eversofar until the Rouse- 
about came with food and water. Then he broke 
down and cried (he denies this also). They tied 
the sick man on the horse and trudged back to the 
station in a bad plight. 

As I came near the group I heard my wife say to 
Billy, who looked sadly haggard and ill, that she 
was sure he would have got the Bunyip if it hadn’t 
been for the terrible drought; and at that, utterly 
regardless of my presence, he took her by the arms 
and kissed her, and then she kissed him. 

Perhaps I ought to have mentioned before that 
Billy was just ten years old. 

GILBERT PARKER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





HEINE, FITZBALL, AND THE MEISTER. 


Srr,—I wonder if you will afford me space for the correction 
of some of the errors contained in your note upon an article of 
mine in The Meister. I submit my objections as under : 

1) Heine does not “state” that “he saw Fitzball’s piece,” 
The Flying Dutchman ; his account is written in the name of an 
imaginary Herr von Schnabelewopski, and that fictitious per- 
sonage is made to say “In Amsterdam I saw the terrible 
Mynheer upon the stage.” (2) It is not “ apparent” that Heine 
had “no knowledge of the legend” until he saw the London 
piece ; for even had he seen it, which I beg still to consider ex- 
tremely doubtful, he refers to the legend in that volume of the 
“Reisebilder ” which was published on the day he sailed, or 
steamed, for England. (3) He did not “imagine a conclusion ” 
to a piece of which he had not “seen all;” but, if the account is 
to be taken as history instead of fiction, he gave the commence- 
ment and the ending and left out the middle. (4) It is not the 
ease that “Fitzball had invented nothing whatever,” but 
“simply dramatised ” the Blackwood tale; for there is not the 
smallest resemblance between it and his monstrous play, ex- 
cepting for the name of Vanderdecken, and such time-honoured 
features as it would have been impossible to exclude. (5) It is 
not “an absolute certainty that Wagner’s Flying Dutchman 
would never have come into existence ” if Heine had not sud- 
denly left the Adelphi Theatre ; for Wagner had the old legend 
well beaten into him by his stormy passage from Riga, and by the 
sailors’ tales; though, but for Heine’s version, he might have 
framed the legend otherwise than as he did. (6) No “score” 
ean possibly be “wholly based on Heine’s poetical misconcep- 
tion”; since it needs, as well, some trifling knowledge of musical 
notation. 

Now, as to the last two of these my objections, they speak 
for themselves, though of minor consequence; but the facts 
bearing on the earlier four had already been set out at length in 
my article in The Meister, which your reviewer would have done 
better to read before criticising, however little they might have 
weighed against the tremendous authority of a “ musical critic 





of the Times.” Yet your reviewer is plus royaliste que le roi, 

for where the late Dr. Hueffer modestly put forth his theory as 

one than which “nothing seems more likely” (sic), your writer 

disregards all the obvious difficulties in the way of its proof, 

and reasserts it as ““a matter of fact.”—I am, Sir, your obedient 

servant, Wm. AsuTon ELLIs. 
33, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., June 8th, 1892. 


CYPRUS. 


Srr,—I venture to think the following expressions of opinion 
on the part of two distinguished foreigners, both of whom are 
well acquainted with Cyprus affairs, will prove of interest to the 
readers of THe Speaker, affording, as they do, a more hopeful 
view of the prospects and possibilities of that island. The first 
is from the Comte L. de Mas-Latrie, author of the ‘Ile de 
Chypre,” and other works on Cypriot matters :— 

“ My views,” says he, ‘‘as to the agricultural wealth of the 
country and the interest all should feel in the welfare of its 
noble people have undergone no change. It is true that British 
rule in Cyprus has accomplished very little in the matter of 
public works, but what has been done is incomparably superior 
in importance, utility, and interest to anything effected by that 
obseurantist and grasping Power—the Ottoman Empire—during 
a period of 300 years, an administration which, I may say, was 
one long spoliation of this beautiful and interesting land. As 
regards the commerce of the island, if that is no longer what it 
was, and has lost—perhaps for ever—the immense development 
which it boasted from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, 
the fault is to be found in the inevitable progress of events and 
the great strides made by the science of navigation. The fact 
is, that Vasco da Gama, in discovering the direct route to India 
and her rich mines of productive industry, dealt an irrecoverable 
blow at Cyprus no less than at Venice, and even, it may be 
added, Alexandria itself. There is only one way open to Cyprus 
of repairing the calamities which have befallen her, and that is 
by developing her agricultural resources, which are truly mag- 
nificent. If irrigation were applied to the island on a proper 
system, its fields would yield golden results in magnificent crops 
ot wheat, cotton, oil, silk, and incomparable wines. How I 
should like to revisit this lovely island, where my name, I am 
told, is not yet quite forgotten! But Heaven does not permit 
me at my advanced age any longer to indulge this hope.” 

The other is from a gentleman well known in Paris and other 
parts of the Continent as an eminent litt¢rateur—M. Bikélas (a 
Greek), who writes me, inter alia, as follows :— 

“ As regards the future of Cyprus, the fate and example of 
the Ionian Islands should sustain the hopes of the unfortunate 
people whose cause you have at heart. All the same, it is much 
to be wished that England should do her best to leave in Cyprus 
the memory of benefits conferred during her occupation of that 
country —as durable as those she bestowed upon the populations 
of the Seven Islands.” 

Whilst the above extracts give some indication of the manner 
in which the progress and prosperity of the island may best be 
promoted, the fact must never be lost sight of that, before such 
beneficial public works as those suggested by the Comte de Mas- 
Latrie are taken in hand, the most urgeat problem to be dealt 
with is that of the Turkish tribute, as is evidenced by the 
questions recently put from both sides of the House on this 
subject, and by the still more significant fact that a resolution 
has lately been passed by all the members of the Legislative 
Council—Christian as well as Mahommedan, officially nominated 
and elected—strongly affirming that Cyprus ought to be relieved 
from this heavy burden.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Reform Club, 8.W., June Ist. CHARLES HANcockK, 





ZULULAND. 

Srr,—The recent debate in the House of Commons with 
reference to Zululand affairs showed how badly the British 
Government is informed about this country. At the present 
moment Zululand is ruled by a very happy family of officials, 
many of whom have no other qualification than a knowledge of 
the Zulu language. These officials are very jealous of white 
men settling in Zululand, and wish to be regarded by the natives 
as potentates. The policy of the Zulu government has been one 
vast failure. There has been nothing but squabbling, with the 
final climax of a rebellion. This outbreak was caused through 
having officials utterly incapable of administrating the country. 
They did all they could to annoy the late King Dinizulu, and 
allowed his enemy Usibepu to almost rule the country. 

Contrast this with the government of Dutch Zululand, or, as 
it now is, Transvaal Zululand. There has been no squabbling 
or rebellions there. The natives are ruled firmly but kindly, 
without a single soldier being required to keep order. The 
country is dotted over with well-cultivated farms, and thousands 
of bales of wool are produced where six years ago was a howling 
wilderness. 

What has been done in British Zululand? The natives are 
not so well off as they were before the British occupation, 


Nothing is produced in the country beyond a few mealies, and, 
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I am told, for some time past they have not grown enough for 
their own requirements. It is easy to understand why Zululand 
has a small balance to its credit. This has been brought about 
by troops being stationed in the country, and British money 
spent there. The rebellion of 1888 could not have cost less 
t £100,000, and it would be interesting to know how much 
this country has cost the British Government during the last 
four or five years. The Boers rule their portion of Zululand 
without maintaining troops. They have erected there a church 
at a cost of £15,000. Why cannot the British rule so? The 
only remedy for this state of affairs is annexation to Natal, and 
the country settled by white men.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
Durban, Natal, May 6th, 1892. W. A. B. ANSELM. 








RONDEAU. 
OMETHING passes in the breeze, 
Whispers in the waving trees ; 
Something sighs within the sigh 
Of the swaying sedge-reeds by 
Streams that glide with languid ease. 


Something speaks in melodies 
Of the softly kissing seas, 
And in spring with birds that fly 
Something passes. 


Painter, grasp it ere it flees, 
Poet whom it quickens, seize, 
If you can, its pleading ery ; 
With the clouds that drape the sky, 
In the flickering of the bees 
Something passes. 


A. P. D. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker OFrrice, 
Friday, June 10th, 1892. 
HERE was an interesting letter in the Author 
the other day, by Mr. R. H. Sherard, on the 
financial relations between authors and publishers in 
France. Mr. Sherard gave many curious particulars 
about French ways of publishing, and the amount of 
money that a French author can make out of a book, 
and then, all of a sudden—whether moved by re- 
morse or by a delightfully inconsistent impulse one 
does not know—fell out upon his countrymen for 
their sordid interest in the incomes of authors. “It 
is sickening,” he wrote, “to read paragraphs in so- 
called literary papers in which the incomes and earn- 
ings of men of letters are discussed. Whose busi- 
ness is it? Such a thing would be considered in 
France an insult to the whole craft. What shop- 
keepers we are!” 





One does not quite know whether to condole with 
Mr. Sherard over this as a cry of remorse, or to bow 
the head beneath it as a deserved rebuke, or to laugh 
at its charming incongruity. Taking it in all 
seriousness, I need not say that were I myself pos- 
sessed of such knowledge about living authors, wild 
horses should not drag the secret from me. But 
what about authors that are dead and gone? There 
must be less impropriety in discussing their incomes. 
Who was the first author to make money out of a 
book? Who was the first author by profession, and 
how did he make his living? What sort of a living 
was it? The dead will not turn in their graves as 
the living might in their study-chairs if one respect- 
fully pursues such questions, which appeal at once 
to our base shopkeeping instinct and our more re- 
spectable historical curiosity. 


The first man who is known to have called him- 
self an “author by profession ”’—“ bookseller’s 





drudge,” or “ Grub Street hack,” was the less digni- 
fied and more common designation—was one William 
Guthrie, who wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
before and along with Samuel Johnson, and produced 





some historical works of considerable merit. “ Sir,” 
said his great contemporary of him, “he is a man of 
parts. He has no great regular fund of knowledge ; 
but by reading so long and writing so long, he no 
doubt has picked up a good deal.” But seeing that 
Guthrie eked out his income from the booksellers by 
soliciting and taking the pay of the Government, we 
had better leave him with this compliment. The 
Society of Authors would not be proud of him; his 
modern analogue is to be found in the “ reptile press” 
of Germany. 





The first great “author by profession,” the first 
man who made a living by his writings and at the 
same time a classic reputation, was Samuel Johnson 
himself. His independent and practical spirit first 
put the profession or trade of authorship on a sound 
footing, and substituted the capitalist for the patron. 
One of the letters recently published by Mr. Birk- 
beck Hill is a curious evidence of his business-like 
spirit. He writes to a correspondent and mentions 
various literary schemes suitable for “an inhabitant 
of Oxford.” But he adds: “I impart these designs 
to you in confidence, that what you do not make use 
of yourself shall revert to me uncommunicated to 
any other. The schemes of a writer are his property 
and his revenue, and therefore they must not be 
made common.” 





A prior claim might be made for Pope, on the 
strength of two lines in one of his “ Imitations of 
Horace "— 


“ But (thanks to Homer) since I live and thrive 
Indebted to no Prince or Peer alive.” 


Pope certainly made more money out of his books 
than Johnson. Johnson got ten guineas for his 
“ London,” and 1,500 for his Dictionary, whereas Pope 
made 8,000 out of his translations of Homer. But 
Pope held the profession of authorship in high 
disdain. He was what on the analogy of “gentleman- 
farmer” might be called a “ gentleman-author.” He 
professed to write for the passing of time and the 
improvement of mankind. 





The first authenticated sale of copyright by an 
author is commonly said to be Milton’s sale of 
“ Paradise Lost” toSimmons. But money had often 
passed between publisher and author long before this. 
Fuller, the witty author of “The Worthies,” avows as 
one of his objects in publishing, “which he is not 
ashamed publicly to profess,” “ to procure a moderate 
profit to himself, in compensation of his pains.” 
“ Hitherto,” he boasts, “no stationer hath lost by 
me.” He published, however, by subscription: that 
is, he had to act as his own commercial traveller. 





This was under the Commonwealth: Fuller, a 
Royalist clergyman, was driven to seek some 
“honest profit” out of books by the troubles of the 
times. But a century earlier there were men who 
made their living, or part of their living, by books, 
and yet made a certain name for themselves in 
literary history. They were not all so fortunate as 
Sir Thomas Elyot, the author of the “ The Govern- 
our,” who, when accused by his friends of “ neg- 
lecting his profit” in writing books, mentioned 
this to his readers, and assured them that he desired 
only their “ gentyll report and assistance agaynst 
them which do hate all thynges which please not 
their fantasyes.” There were others who felt moved 
to write, and yet were under the necessity of trying, 
like Fuller, to get some compensation for their 
pains. 


How was it done in the days before copyright 
developed into a marketable commodity? The 
printers were protected by royal privilege, and it 
would seem that our earliest men of letters, from 
soon after the introduction of printing, eked out 4 
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livelihood as correctors of the press. This was a 

resort for the poor scholar. In the times 
of persecution under Mary, several of the Protestant 
refugees settled at Basle, and this, Strype tells us, 
they did “upon two reasons. One was because the 
people of that city were especially very kind and 
courteous unto such English as came thither for 
shelter; the other, because those that were of 
slenderer fortunes might have employment in the 
printing-houses there, the printers of Basjl in this 
age having the reputation of exceeding all others in 
that art throughout Germany, for the exactness and 
elegancy of their printing. And they rather chose 
Englishmen for the overseers and correctors of their 
presses, being noted for the most careful and 
diligent of all others. Whereby many poor scholars 
made a shift to subsist in these hard times.” 





One of these was John Foxe, the historian of the 
martyrs, who obtained employment with Operinus, 
to whom he offered his services in what Strype calls 
“a handsome epistle,” “wherein he desired to be 
received by him into his service, and that he would 
vouchsafe to be his learned patron, being one that 
would be content with a small salary.” 





Another early instance of the printer acting as 
learned patron is found in the case of Thomas 
Wilson, author of the first English treatises on logic 
and rhetoric. In the preface to his Logic (1552) he 
says :—* Notwithstanding I must nedes confesse that 
the printer hereof, your Majestie’s Servaunt, pro- 
voked me firste hereunto, unto whome I have ever 
found myselfe greately beholdyng, not onely at my 
beyng in Cambridge, but also at al tymes els, when 
I most neded helpe.” This honourable printer was 
the famous Richard Grafton, of whom many credit- 
able things are recorded in the chronicles of printing. 





Grafton’s partner in more than one of his enter- 
prises, notably in the printing of the New Testament 
and the Bible, was Edward Whitchurch; and 
perhaps the very first authentic example of the 
author by profession was a “servant” with Whit- 
church. This was William Baldwin, an Oxford man, 
who lived by the press, not as a casual resource, or 
while waiting for church preferment, but till at 
least thirty years after taking his degree, his only 
other ascertained employment being some share in 
the preparation of entertainments for the Court. 





Baldwin is said to have set up with his own hands 
the type of his metrical version of the Canticles, but 
that, nevertheless, he held what might be called a 
good literary position is proved by his share in the 
“ Mirror for Magistrates.” When Wayland, a printer 
of Mary’s time, projected a continuation in English 
verse of Boccaccio’s “De Casibus Virorum Illus- 
trium,” it was to Baldwin that he went with the 
idea; and the modest Baldwin, though he would not 
undertake the work single-handed, seems to have 
had no difficulty in getting men of note to work 
under his editorship. 





This is an interesting example of the early relations 
between authors and publishers. Caxton was often 
his own author ; but he was soon followed by others 
who, though they could not write themselves, could 
see where there was an opening for talent. I do not 
know of any instance where the printer has sug- 
gested his subject to a man of genius, and I rather 
doubt whether any such instance is to be found; 
but the sagacious foresight of the printer has un- 
doubtedly often been profitable in this way to 
authors of talent. Thomas Wilson is not the only 
author who has been “greately beholdyng” to a 
publisher for a timely suggestion, though not a few 
may have found their employer, as Johnson found 
Cave, a “penurious paymaster.” This also was in 
the nature of things. W. MINTO. 





REVIEWS. 





ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. 


Queen Exizanetu. By Edward Spencer Beesly. “Twelve English 
Statesmen” Series. London: Macmillan & Co. 


T is no light task to compress into some 240 pages 
the biography of a Queen who reigned for forty- 
four eventful years. That Professor Beesly has not 
been altogether successful in the attempt to do this 
affords little reason for surprise. His estimate of Eliza- 
beth’s statesmanship is just and discriminating, and 
his conclusions are warped neither by anti-Catholicnor 
anti-Protestant prejudices. He appreciates the great 
issues with which the Queen had to deal, and under- 
stands her complex character. But in spite of these 
merits his book is of very unequal value, and, after 
making due allowance for limitations of space, far 
from supplying an adequate presentation of its 
subject. Elizabeth’s foreign policy naturally claims 
the foremost place in his pages. Her relations with 
Scotland and its rulers are told with fulness and 
clearness, and play their proper part in the story of 
the reign. Her Irish policy, on the other hand—im- 
portant though it is both for the appreciation of her 
character as a ruler and of the results of her rule— 
is very perfunctorily treated, and made a mere 
appendage of the story of the Earl of Essex. Eliza- 
beth’s attitude towards Parliament and some por- 
tions of her domestic policy are handled in the same 
unsatisfactory way. With these reservations it is 
an interesting book, and contains, as one would 
naturally expect, many brilliant bits of writing. 
Professor Beesly has no exaggerated admiration 
of Elizabeth's personal character. She had, he says, 
“‘a more than feminine appetite for admiration.” She 
was “habitually regardless of truth.” She was “ not 
troubled with atender conscience.” She wascharacter- 
ised through life by an “ utter absence of delicacy and 
depth of feeling.” . “ With Elizabeth the heart 
never really spoke, and if the senses did she had them 
under perfect control. And this iswhy she never loved 
or was loved, and never has been or will be regarded 
with enthusiasm by either man or woman” (p.3). But 
his estimate of the Sovereign makes up for his 
estimate of the woman. Followed in detail there is 
much in. her policy that is irresolute, and even 
vacillating. On the other hand— 


“ In her intellectual grasp of European politics as a whole, and of 
the interests of her own kingdom, Elizabeth was probably superior to 
any of her counsellors. No one could better than she think out the 
general idea of a political campaign. But theoretical and practical 
qualifications are seldom, if ever, combined in equal excellence. Not 
only are the qualities themselves naturally opposed, but the constant 
exercise of either increases the disparity. Her sex obliged Elizabeth 
to leave the large field of execution to others. Her practical gifts, 
therefore, whatever they were, deteriorated rather than advanced as 
she grew older. Elizabeth’s irresolution and vacillation 
were, therefore, a consequence of her position—that of an extremely 
able and well-informed woman called upon to conduct a Government 
in which so much had to be decided by the Sovereign at her own 
discretion. The abler she was, the more disposed to make her will 
felt, the less steadiness and consistency were to be expected from her ” 
(p. 35). 


Mary, her great antagonist, was in some ways 
her superior. 


“Tn ability and information she was not at all inferior to Eliza- 
beth; in promptitude and energy she was her superior, These 
masculine qualities might have given her the victory in the bitter 
duel, but that, in the all-important domain of feeling, her sex un- 
doubtedly asserted itself, and weighted her too heavily to match the 
superb self-control of Elizabeth. She would love and she would hate ; 
Elizabeth had only likes and dislikes, and therefore played the cooler 
game. When Mary really loved, which was only once, all selfish 
calculations were flung to the winds; she was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing, and not count the cost—body and soul, crown and life, interest 
and honour. When she hated, which was often, ranceur was apt to 
get the better of prudence. And so at the fatal turning-point of her 
career, when mad hate and madder love possessed her soul, she went 
down before her great rival never to rise again. Here was a woman 
indeed. And if, for that reason, she lost the battle in life, for that 
reason, too, she still disputes it from the tomb. She has always had, 
and always will have, the ardent sympathy of a host of champions to 
whom the “fair vestal throned by the west” is a mere politician, 
sexless, cold-blooded, and repulsive” (p. 48). 


The author himself is not one of these champions. 
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He has no doubt that Mary was cognisant of the 
plot for Darnley’s murder, and “lured him to the 
shambles,” or that she also plotted the assassination 
of Elizabeth. He seems to assume the authenticity 
of the Casket Letters though he does not indeed 
expressly assert it. But whether Professor Beesly 
is a safe guide on these very controverted questions 
may be doubted. His long note on “Paulet’s alleged 
refusal to murder Mary” shows a_ surprising 
ignorance of recent researches (pp. 186, 187). The 
charge is that Elizabeth, through her secretaries, 
urged Mary’s keepers to make away with Mary in 
order to spare their mistress the disagreeable 
necessity of ordering the death warrant to be put 
into execution. The main proof of the charge con- 
sists of a letter from Secretary Davidson to Sir 
Amias Paulet, and Paulet’s indignant answer. 
Professor Beesly’s view is that these letters were 
fabricated in the eighteenth century by some Oxford 
Jacobite, in order to throw odium on Elizabeth. 
His chief argument is that the history of the 
letters is suspicious and their source obscure. The 
case against the letters is stated at length in 
“Knight's Pictorial History of England,” vol. iii., p. 
205, ed. 1857, and all Professor Beesly does is to 
summarise Knight's arguments. But about eighteen 
years ago Father Morris in his edition of Sir Amias 
Paulet’s Letter-book made the history of the letters 
perfectly clear, and removed the suspicions which 
rested on them. Before dogmatically affirming that 
the letters were “impudent forgeries,” it would have 
been well to refer to this obvious source of in- 
formation. 

It is pleasanter, however, to turn to points where 
it is possible to agree with Professor Beesly. He 
rightly insists that in judging Elizabeth's statesman- 
ship it is necessary to take into account what she 
achieved as well as the method by which she 
achieved it, that the admiration of contemporary 
statesmen is of more weight than the censure of 
“closet penmen” of a later age, and that the popular 
verdict of her own time cannot be entirely set 
aside. 

“Few rulers have had to contend with such formidable and com- 
plicated difficulties. Few have surmounted them so triumphantly. 
This is the criterion, and the sufficient criterion, which determines 
the judgment of practical men. ... There are writers who have 
made the discovery that Elizabeth was a very poor ruler, selfish and 
wayward, shortsighted, easily duped, fainthearted, rash, miserly, 
wasteful, and swayed by the pettiest impulses of vanity, spite, and 
personal inclination. ‘They have not explained, and never will, how 
it was that a woman with all these disqualifications for government 
should have ruled England for forty-four years ” (p. 239), 

Her popularity with her subjects is easy to 
explain. She personified in their eyes the peace, the 
integrity, and the independence of England. She 
knew how to appeal to her people in language which 
touched their hearts. No Queen’s speech was ever 
uttered like that in which Elizabeth abandoned 
the monopolies in answer to the complaints of the 
Commons. 

“ For myself,” she told them in conclusion, “ I was never so much 
enticed with the glorious name of a King or royal authority of a 
queen, as delighted that God hath made me His instrument to main- 
tain His truth and glory, and to defend this kingdom from peril, 
dishonour, tyranny, and oppression. There will never Queen sit in 
my seat with more zeal to my country or care to my subjects, and 
that will sooner with willingness yield and venture her life for your 
good and safety than myself. And though you may have had, and 
may have, many princes more mighty. and wise sitting in this seat, 
yet you never had, or shall have, any that will be more careful and 
loving.” 

No Sovereign has more deeply impressed the 
imagination of the English people. The vacillation 
that marred Elizabeth’s best laid plans, the per- 
versity that maddened her wisest counsellors, were 
hidden from her subjects. But they saw her when 
the danger was greatest gayer and cooler and 
more stout-hearted than her boldest captains. 
They pictured her riding through the ranks at 
Tilbury, “like Pallas armed,” and telling her 
soldiers that though she had the body of a weak 
and feeble woman, she had the heart of a king, and 
a king of England, too; and thought foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should 











dare to invade the borders of her realm. A ballad, 
in more familiar fashion, describes her demeanour 
when the messenger told her that last night the 
Catholics of the North had risen in arms :— 
“ Her Grace she turned her round about, 
And like a royal Queen she swore. 
Says, ‘I will ordain them such a breakfast, 

As never was in the North before.’ ”’ 

In its admiration of the qualities she had the 
popular imagination attributed to her qualities she 
had not. Elizabeth's parsimony was notorious. The 
sailors who had vanquished the Armada she left for 
weeks unpaid and half-starved. But the ballads 
celebrate her liberality, and represented her as 
rewarding Lord Willoughby’s wounded soldiers with 
pensions of eighteenpence a day. At heart she was 
not very zealous for the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion; but to the next century she was above all 
things the Protestant Queen, and Protestant mobs 
burnt the Pope in effigy on the anniversary of her 
coronation. She loved peace and hated war, de- 
clined as long as she could the religious league her 
Ministers proposed, and scoffed at Cecil's talk about 
his “ brethren in Christ.” But the historians of the 
next generation censured the Stuarts for deserting 
“the right ways of Queen Elizabeth,” and praised 
Elizabeth because she “ wove the interest of England 
into the interest of religion itself,’ and leagued her- 
self with foreign potentates “to promote the Pro- 
testant religion in all parts.” Orators and statesmen 
echoed their praises. Professor Beesly quotes Crom- 
well’s words about Elizabeth, and he might have 
quoted Pym’s and Eliot’s panegyrics also. The 
most curious tribute of all comes from an unknown 
member of the Long Parliament—‘“ Mr. Speaker, 
blasted may that tongue be that shall in the least 
degree derogate from the glory of those halcyon 
days our fathers enjoyed during the Government of 
that ever blessed, never - to - be - forgotten, Royal 
Elizabeth.” 





CARDINAL MANNING'S LIFE. 


Carpinat Mannino. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. With a Bibliography. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


THERE is something a little uncanny about these 
memoirs. Mr. Hutton, we believe, is a lecturer to 
the “ Ethical Society,” who has been in succession a 
clergyman of the Church of England and a Roman 
Catholic priest. He had quitted Cardinal Manning’s 
communion when, as he tells us, he paid a visit to 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, and announced to 
the eminent Churchman that, in Dr. Johnson’s well- 
known phrase, he proposed to take his life. The 
Cardinal, who, like Mr. Gladstone, had developed a 
sense of humour as years grew on him, begged Mr. 
Hutton to wait until he was dead and buried, which 
that gentleman considerately promised to do. Mean- 
while, his subject (to speak anatomically) put him 
right in one or two points of detail, but added, with 
a smile, “ You cannot expect me to godfather your 
book.” Such is the qualified imprimatur which 
accompanies this volume. Nor does the author 
pretend to draw from private or personal sources. 
He is no better informed than the rest of the world. 
At the same time he offers us a variety of interesting 
details, gathered from the newspapers or from con- 
versations with Catholic personages of note, and en- 
livened by reminiscences of his own days within the 
Roman precincts. The sketch resulting is like 
enough, so far as it goes, but is slight and super- 
ficial; nor-does it pretend to be a great historical 
painting. Doubtless it will serve its turn, in spite 
of the uncomfortable circumstance that it is a 
funeral sermon on one of the most typical of 
Catholic ecclesiastics by a preacher who has aban- 
doned the creed which Manning adorned. For it is 
modest and straightforward, and seems, on the 
whole, to be accurate. But perhaps the best in this 
kind are shadows. The time has not yet arrived 
when Cardinal Manning’s life could be written. 

Mr. Hutton regards his hero with a certain 
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degree of admiration tempered by candid criticism. 
He ascribes to him unremitting industry but no 
genius. Contrasting him, as was inevitable, with 
John Henry Newman, he finds that Manning did not 
possess the “magnetic personality” which in his 
rival “sometimes fascinated and sometimes re- 
pelled.” Did Mr. Hutton ever see Manning smile, 
except that once which he has put on record? or 
watch him when he was bent on making a disciple ? 
The “magnetic” element, including also its quick 
repellent power, was by no means wanting in him; 
but those whom he repelled would have described 
him as narrow, imperious, and disdainful, or as 
utterly satisfied with his own limitations. Manning 
wielded an unquestionable influence over large 
masses of men. He spoke on the platform much 
more persuasively than in the pulpit; and he was 
instantly at home with the working class. In 
middle life, he was distant, severe, and angular; 
but, as he grew older, he mellowed. It was the 
Manning of the last eighteen years that took the 
hearts of his countrymen by storm, that became a 
national celebrity, won the enthusiastic love of 
Ireland, felt strong enough to mediate between 
conflicting interests on Thames-side, and gave us 
the extraordinary spectacle of a Roman Cardinal 
descending into the streets of London to persuade 
the multitude, as though the world had slipped 
back to the thirteenth century. Such a leader of 
men must needs be “ magnetic,” if the word has any 
meaning. Was it not his personal influence which 
enabled the Archdeacon of Chichester to take up the 
reins of the Tractarian movement, when Newman 
flung them away? Did he not owe it to this very 
quality that Cardinal Wiseman admitted him to 
the Catholic priesthood in ten weeks from the time 
he “went over”? And was not Pius IX. fascinated in 
his turn by the austere and saintly diplomatist, who 
seemed to the Roman manner born long before he 
assumed the purple? Mr. Hutton should reconsider 
his statement. Manning had the genius which drives 
at practice, like that of the Cyesars and the Napo- 
leons, not the speculative or the literary. Hence it 
may be quite true that his way of thinking was, 
from a philosopher's point of view, conventional ; 
that he lived in the modern world without grasping 
its principles, or realising either their origin or their 
issue; that he could not enter into the minds of 
those who differed from him ; and that he was wilfal 
and obstinate in pursuing his own course. But these 
things are characteristic of the practical man, and 
especially of John Bull. They forbid his becoming a 
critic of old doctrines or an explorer of new; yet he 
may be only the more persuasive in his day and 
generation because he is so sure of what he insists 
upon. Certainly Manning was dogmatic from his 
youth up, but his dogmatism succeeded, and that is 
the proof of his genius. 

The story which Mr. Hutton has to tell is all of a 
piece. Though Manning “migrated” from the English 
Church to the Roman, he never exchanged one set of 
principles for another. He may have been Evan- 
gelical, Tractarian, and Ultramontane; but the same 
view of things remained with him to the last, It is 
one which Dissenters will understand better than 
Broad Church deans or High Church rectors, for it 
involves the denial and destruction of the Royal 
Supremacy. What Manning hated as the abomina- 
tion standing in the holy place was “ Erastianism,” 
or the doctrine that the Crown in Council ought to 
be a final Court of Appeal in matters ecclesiastical. 
When that astounding chapter of history known as 
the “Gorham Case” filled all England with noise 
and clamour, Manning suddenly awoke to what 
seemed to him the horror of the situation, and 
with his friend Hope Scott fled for refuge to a 
sanctuary which the Crown could not invade. It 
was the same conviction that made him a leader 
at the Vatican Council of those who magnified 
the Papal prerogatives. He wanted the medieval, 
the autocratic Church over again. From this view 
to what Mr. Hutton styles the “establishment of 





Catholicism on a democratic basis ""—which was the 
work of Manning's third period—is but a step. And 
here the Cardinal, perhaps to his own surprise, found 
himself on the broad highway of political progress, 
suddenly caught up in the throng which was march- 
ing to popular enfranchisement, and which is now 
beginning to feel that there can be no true freedom 
where there is no economic independence behind it. 
The most striking facts in the last twenty years of 
Catholic history, are its break with the ancien 
régime and its drawing towards the working mil- 
lions in sympathy and common effort. Whether 
we look to France, Belgium, Germany, Ireland, or 
America, the same line of tactics is discernible 
everywhere on the part of Catholic leaders. It is 
suggested by Mr. Hutton that the famous. Encyclical 
on the Labour Question was due in no small measure 
to the Cardinal of Westminster, and that its lan- 
guage and sentiments were his own. Such may 
well be the case, for it was Manning’s conviction 
that, while “ hitherto the world has been governed 
by dynasties,” “henceforth the Holy See will have 
to deal with the people.” And he added the sig- 
nificant observation that “the more clearly and 
fully this is perceived, the stronger Rome will be.” 
Rome has apparently taken the hint. Old Con- 
servatives, indeed, who neither like nor understand 
the policy imposed on them, hardly know what to 
make of a Pope whose chief advisers have been such 
men as Cardinal Gibbons at Baltimore, Cardinal 
Lavigerie at Algiers, and Cardinal Manning in 
London—* Progressive Liberals,” all of them. Is 
the world coming to an end? they ask in their 
bewilderment. 

But these things concern the Roman Church. It 
was not as a mere ecclesiastic, but as a statesman 
and philanthropist, that the late Archbishop made 
himself so great a name. He took a large and 
generous view of the questions which, like eclipses in 
a pre-scientific age, are “ perplexing monarchs ”— 
and Presidents of Republics also—“ with fear of 
change.” “ We have become,’ he wrote in his 
celebrated letter to Lord Grey, in 1868, “an 
Empire of many races and of many religions, and 
the worst enemy of civil and religious peace could 
devise no surer policy of discord than the attempt 
to keep alive the ascendency of race over race, of 
religion over religion, of church over church.” He 
was a Home Ruler on this consideration, which we 
recommend to Lord Salisbury the next time he 
addresses the Primrose League. It made him a con- 
structive statesman, eager to bind the English- 
speaking peoples together by self-government, and 
to give each its due, without regard to the fierce 
tyrannies and irreligious passionsof the bad old times. 
In like manner, he faced the economic problem with 
a proper scorn for those “orthodox” Utopists, who 
cannot see the facts in their devotion to “ science 
falsely so-called.” Manning had begun life by 
studying Ricardo, but, as Rector of Lavington, he 
came to know the home of the village labourer, while 
as priest and bishop he went to and fro among 
working men in the great towns of England, in 
every one of which he gained experience during his 
pastoral visits, extending as these did from London 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and from Leeds and Sheffield 
to Liverpool and Birmingham. He first set the 
example, which is now followed on all sides, of giving 
church work a social direction. Naturally, he was 
ealled hard names, but he did not mind them. He 
was never a Socialist in the scientific sense of the 
word. It would be difficult to ascertain from his 
writings what were the principles of political 
economy which he maintained in the abstract. He did 
not go by theory ; he was content to make the most 
of English institutions, with such improvements as 
would secure to the working classes “ comfortable 
homes, sufficient fare, and reasonable leisure,” to 
which must be added some less inhuman provision 
for old age than the workhouse. “ By temperament 
and by conviction,” observes Mr. Hutton, “ he was a 
democrat.” And while he did not expect to see 
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poverty abolished, he strove to make an end of 
pauperism, which he was never weary of denouncing 
as the fruit and the condemnation of a vile money- 
making age, given over to the basest of idolatries. 

In such a character, be its faults what they may. 
surely we can discern elements of greatness, moral 
perhaps rather than intellectual, but worthy of the 
passionate love and admiration which they called 
forth. Whether Cardinal Manning has left a suc- 
cessor remains to be seen. It was, we think, his 
gravest defect that he could not train up men to be 
independent, or was too imperious to endure the 
companionship of those who held their own against 
him. But he has left a magnificent tradition at 
Westminster, and a great example. The mingling of 
strength and gentleness, of decision with dexterity, 
and of an ascetic life with outward splendour, is not 
new in the Roman Church. Neither was that reading 
of Catholicism which makes it a progressive social 
force merely Cardinal Manning's invention, for it goes 
back to the medizeval period, and may be traced in 
the very beginnings of Western monasticism. But 
in ranging himself boldly on the side of progress 
the Cardinal did not consult simply for his own 
Church; he contributed to the founding of a new 
and better condition of mankind in a critical moment. 
It is certain that the Democracy will not forget the 
things he has done and suffered in the cause which 
it is bent on maintaining. Nor will his successors in 
the government of the Roman Church, if they be 
wise. 


JAPAN TO-DAY. 


Tue Reat Javax. By Henry Norman. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the Author. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


WHat is the real Japan? Is it the old Japan before 
the introduction of European ideas, when Daimios 
ruled like sovereigns, and their followers stalked 
through the land each armed with two swords, 
which were by no means only carried for ornament ; 
when the exquisite native art flourished, and parlia- 
ments, railways, and higher education were things 
unknown? Or is it in the future, when the country 
shall be completely Europeanised, when even the 
native dress shall have disappeared, and when every- 
thing national and distinctive shall be relegated to 
museums? Or, again, is it in the hybrid Japan of 
the present day, when men are becoming ashamed 
of being as their forefathers were, and when every- 
thing European, whether it be good, bad, or in- 
different, is being adopted with avidity ? 

This last condition is that which Mr. Norman has 
chosen to call “ real Japan,” and accepting his defini- 
tion we find a graphic and substantial account of the 
state of the country at the present time. Mr. 
Norman was only a few weeks in Japan, and his 
inquiries did not, therefore, go very deep. Fortun- 
ately for him, everything Japanese is on the surface. 
It does not require many days to become acquainted 
with the bonhomie of the people, the charm of 
the women, the beauty of the landscape, and the 
political and social aspirations of the politicians. 
Having everything open and revealed themselves, 
they are incapable of supposing that the politics of 
the rest of the world are not equally easy to be 
understood, and so when Mr. Norman landed he was 
sedulously interviewed by newspaper correspondents, 
who catechised him on European and other compli- 
cations with the simplicity of children, in the full 
belief that he was in possession of all the threads of 
the most obscure questions of haute politique. The 
development of newspapers is one of the most 
marked signs of “ progress” in Japan. Until the 
conclusion of the treaties such a thing as a news- 
paper was unknown, and now there are no fewer 
than 550 newspapers and periodicals throughout the 
country, and in the capital alone there are “seven- 
teen political dailies, with a combined monthly 
circulation of 3,906,000 ; and 116 periodicals, circulat- 
ing together 495,000 copies.” The difficulties in the 
way of publication are such as would appal any but 








a patient, painstaking Japanese. The papers are 
printed in a combination of Chinese symbols and the 
native syllabic characters. As of the first of these 
there are many thousands, and as they are incapable 
of being arranged with the Japanese Kana and Hira- 
kana, the troubles of the compositor can well be im- 
agined by all those who are acquainted with the use 
of the composing-stick. 

But it is part of the Japanese creed that difficul- 
ties were only made to be overcome; and just as 
these printing complications have yielded to steady 
perseverance, so the adoption of European systems 
of education, justice, and military tactics—on all of 
which subjects Mr. Norman writes at length—have 
been engrafted on the old trunk of native ideas with 
the least possible friction and inconvenience. Schools 
of every grade, from kindergarten to advanced 
colleges, have spread all over the land, and the net 
has even been thrown over that unique production 
of Japan, the womankind. How this tender plant 
will bear being forced in intellectual hothouses 
remains to be seen; and interesting as it may be to 
hear, as Mr. Norman did at one of the girls’ schools, 
“little Miss Tomita” reciting, in her low sweet 
voice, and with a delicious little foreign accent and 
pitiful moue, “*‘I am hungry, very hungry,’ said the 
spider to the fly,” it is impossible not to fear that 
the ineffable charm of Japanese women will be 
blunted and destroyed by the reduction of all to one 
dull level in the educational mill. 

Mr. Norman devotes several chapters to Japanese 
women in the various ranks of life, and he does full 
justice to their many good and captivating quali- 
ties. It is customary to imagine that all women 
beyond the pale of European civilisation are down- 
trodden and oppressed, but it is impossible to suppose 
that the women of a nation should enter into a 
combination to suppress all signs of ill usage, and to 
present the gay, winsome, and bright appearance 
common to Japanese women if they were victims of 
severity. Nodoubt if the social laws were enforced 
in their entirety, they might be used against the 
weaker sex as weapons of cruelty ; but the Japanese 
have in this, as in other matters, a way of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the law with the least possible 
inconvenience to the individual. The native law of 
divorce, for example, is extremely wide-reaching, 
comprehending offences from breaches of the seventh 
commandment down to over-talkativeness; but as a 
matter of fact, public opinion has put a powerful 
check upon the enforcement of the law, and divorces 
are by no means as common as might be expected. 
In the same way, as Mr. Norman points out, the law 
of conscription is very strict on paper, but the harsh- 
ness of its operation is mitigated by the introduction 
of a number of exemptions which practically relieve 
from enlistment forty per cent. of the whole number 
liable to serve. 

Many books have of late years been written on 
Japan, but Mr. Norman may fairly claim that he has 
told us many things upon which his predecessors 
have been either silent or misinformed. That he 
should always be perfectly accurate is not to be 
expected, but it cannot be denied that he has thrown 
many new lights on his most fascinating subject, and 
that he has presented a truthful and discriminating 
sketch of the present state of the country. 


EASTERN WISDOM. 


Tue Ravsat-vs-Sara, on Garpen or Purity. Containing the 
histories of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs. By Muhammad bin 
Khavendshah bin Mahmid, commonly called Mirkhond. Part I. 
Vols. I., Il. ‘Translated from the original Persian by E. 
Rehateek, and called by him “ Sacred and Profane History accord- 
ing to the Moslem Belief.” Edited by F. F. Arbuthnot, M.R.A.S. 
Oriental Translation Fund, New Series.—I. Printed and pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, 
Albemarle Street. 


SIxTy years ago there was an Oriental Translation 
Fund, with an imposing list of patrons as long as 
the title of the present work. They included not 
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only his most excellent majesty King William IV., 
but his most excellent majesty’s still more excellent 
son, the accomplished first Earl of Munster, besides 
the King of the Belgians and a trio of royal dukes, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Wellington, my Lord Ellen- 
borough, Viscount Goderich, Sir Robert Peel, and 
other notables; whilst Eastern learning was repre- 
sented by such names as Sir John Malcolm, H. T. 
Colebrooke, and Sir Gore Ouseley. We take them 
from the advertisement sheet of the “ Memoirs of 
the Emperor Humdayin,”’ which Major Charles 
Stewart, of the Honourable East India Company’s 
service, translated, and John Murray the Second 
published, for the Fund in the year 1832. That was 
the Saturnian age of Orientalism, when the kings of 
the earth and its rulers took counsel together, at 
“the Royal Asiatic Society’s House, No. 14, Grafton 
Street,” how the wisdom of the East should be 
diffused through the world in the English tongue. 
It cannot be said that the result was altogether 
equal to the expectations which such a noble collec- 
tion of patrons and councillors naturally aroused. 
The old Oriental Translation Fund is certainly to 
be credited with the publication of some valuable 
works, such as Hajji Khalfa’s inestimable biblio- 
graphical lexicon and Ibn Khallikan’s biographical 
dictionary, for which one cannot be too grateful; 
but it also extended its gis over a parlous quantity 
of rubbish, and finally it terminated a useful but 
somewhat disappointing career—strange to say—for 
lack of patronage; the supply of kings and royal 
dukes ran out. 

The decease of the old Translation Fund was the 
more to be deplored inasmuch as it had clearly 
proved its right to exist, though it failed to 
thoroughly carry out its object. It showed what 
vast quantities of important material lay hidden 
away from ordinary students in the mysterious 
recesses of Oriental literature, but it died before it 
could make a tithe or a hundredth part of the 
treasure-house accessible. There are countless 
histories, books of travel, geographical diction- 
aries, and works of literary criticism, still buried 
in the—to the general—unknown tongues of the 
East, in Arabic, in Persian, in Sanskrit, in Chinese. 
It is simply preposterous that mere lack of transla- 
tion should deprive the bulk of the reading world of 
the results of so much labour- and learning; but 
unfortunately the reading world is prone to hug its 
ignorance, and to refuse to support the efforts of 
scholars to enlighten it. Oriental translations, in 
short, do not pay, and few Oriental scholars can 
afford to produce them at their own cost. At last, 
however, at this end of time, Mr. Arbuthnot has 
come forward to play the part of a beneficent 
Providence to Oriental learning, and to make the 
dry bones of the Translation Fund live once more. 
We do not profess to understand the constitutional 
principle whereby the “ Oriental Translation Fund, 
New Series,” has inherited the proud privileges (if 
any) of the original institution; but to the plain man 
it seems to come to this—that Mr. Arbuthnot is going 
to pay for the publication of Oriental translations, 
just as the old Fund used to do. The difference is 
that the kings and dukes and archbishops have 
retired in favour of an enthusiastic Mecenas, 
whether atavis editus regibus we do not know, 
but undoubtedly sprung from the unimpeachable 
literary ancestry of the friend of Swift and author 
of “ Martinus Scriblerus.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot deserves the gratitude of students 
at large for his disinterested zeal in the cause of 
learning. All we would beg of him is to be wise as 
he is generous, to temper his benevolence with dis- 
crimination. His own “ Manual of Arabic Authors” 
shows that he is perfectly aware of the various 
merits of different Oriental classics. Why then does 
he not display a similar critical attitude in his choice 
of books to translate? Possibly there may be a 
difficulty in finding scholars willing to devote them- 
selves to the monotonous task of rendering Arabic 





and Persian texts into English; but even this can 
hardly account for the lamentable selection he has 
made for the opening volumes of the New Series. 
Instead of taking one of the early chroniclers, of 
whom several stand urgently in need of translation, 
Mr. Arbuthnot has chosen Mirkhond, a fifteenth- 
century Persian historian ; and instead of instructing 
the translator—the late Mr. Rehatsek, an able but 
eccentric scholar—to confine himself to those parts 
of the “ Rausat-as-Safa” which are really history, 
because they came within the personal observation 
of the author or of his near predecessors, he has 
allowed him to begin the work at the very beginning, 
where it consists of legend far from pure and un- 
adulterated. These first two volumes deal chiefly 
with biblical traditions, from the creation to Moses 
and David and Ezra, concerning which the author 
could not have possessed any special sources of in- 
formation. Mr. Rehatsek, followed by Mr. Arbuth- 
not, maintains, in the face of all known facts, that 
these legends represent an independent tradition, the 
“tradition of the mosque,” and as such deserve 
serious consideration as original documents; indeed, 
it is claimed on their behalf that they “enter into 
far greater details” than the biblical narratives. Of 
course, there is a “ tradition of the mosque,” but it 
is simply a Mohammedan paraphrase or travesty 
of the Bible stories, defaced by imperfect know- 
ledge of the original, and occasionally corrupted 
by Mohammed's personal views. Except, perhaps, 
the absurdity of their “ greater details,” there is 
nothing in these traditions which cannot be traced 
to the Bible or the Talmud, and to treat them 
as authoritative in the faintest sense of the 
word is obviously absurd. What little value they 
may possess as showing the Mohammedan view of 
Jewish stories is already discounted by various 
translations of the Koran and other works on 
Muslim theology. In themselves they are interesting 
only for their absurd inventiveness. Take, for in- 
stance, the description of Enoch (Idris): “He had a 
handsome physiognomy, of a brown complexion, 
large moustache and beard; his stature was tall 
and symmetrical, with strong bones and little flesh. 
He spoke slowly, but was mostly silent. When he 
spoke he moved the forefinger,” etc. Or consider 
the portrait of Abraham: “ His august complexion 
was white and red; he was full grown; his eyes 
were dark grey ; and his breast was broad.” On all 
the characters in the Jewish stories we get similar 
personal details, sometimes exceedingly humorous. 
Moses “was of a light brown complexion, high 
stature, had curled hair, and a mole on his blessed 
countenance: he was a prophet of exalted 
dignity, and very irascible.” There is a pleasing 
story of how Moses was so bashful that he was never 
by any chance to be seen without his clothes, till the 
evil-minded children of Israel came to the conclusion 
that he had something wrong about him. So the 
Almighty abstracted his clothes while the prophet 
was bathing, and in the course of his pursuit of his 
garments Moses was compelled to confute his de- 
tractors by an overt exhibition of the “ purity of his 
august body.” There are a multitude of astonishing 
tales about Scriptural personages, curly - headed 
prophets, and Greek philosophers in these two 
volumes, which are entertaining, no doubt; but this 
is the most that can be said of the work. Mr. Arbuth- 
not promises more volumes of the “ Rausat-as-Safa,” 
dealing with the life of Mohammed. We sincerely 
trust he will refrain from publishing them. They 
cannot possibly add anything of value to the existing 
authoritative sources, such as Ibn Hishém and 
Wakidy, both of which are accessible in German. If 
Mirkhond is worth translating at all, after the 
numerous versions which have been published of 
various sections of his history, from Major David 
Price onwards, the translator should begin, to quote 
the old story, “like all other Hebrew books, at the 
latter end.” It is only the later portions of the 
voluminous Persian chronicler that are worth pre- 
serving. Respice finem is an injunction which 
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Mr. Arbuthnot would do well to lay to heart in a 
new but not the less commendable sense in editing 
medieval historians. 


BLANK AND OTHER VERSE. 


Essays 1x Verse. By May Sinclair. Tur Proressor, AnD OTHER 
Poems. By the Author of “ Moods.”” Warnecx, A Hisrorrcan 
Pray. By John William Aizlewood, LL.B. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

AND Orner Poems. 


Hanoip, A Drama tw Four Acts; By Arthur 


Gray Butler. London: Henry Frowde. 

Tus Derormep Transrormep, By Ronald Ross, London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Aut tur Eartu Rovnp: a Nautical Poem. By A Wanderer. 
London: Elliot Stock 

Moyarra: an Australian Legend. By Yittadairn. London: E. H. 
Yr. : ] ‘ 
Petherick « ) 

Voices rrom Avsrratia. By Philip Dale and Cyril Haviland. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


CanTrLENoOs® NvcGa 
Eden, Remington & 


By David William M. Burn. London: 
{ ) 

“ REMEMBER that verse is a small though essential 
part of the distinction between prose and poetry.” 
We suggest that some person in every house where 
a verse-writer lurks should have this advice of a 
distinguished poet and critic inscribed on every 
scrap of paper likely to come within the verse- 
writer's reach. Any spell against poetising deserves 


atrial. Probably, however, the disease is ineradic- 
able. Such a warning might lead only to an 


abandonment of rhyme for blank verse, since the 
latter, being less distinct from prose than rhyme 
is, provides an easier form for the poetaster, who, 
in choosing it, flatters himself that he has preferred 
the true test of poetic merit, and will probably 
extract this paradox from the critic’s warning 

the best poetry is that which is most prosaic. 


That Miss May Sinclair has formulated such a 
paradox is not to be supposed. The title of her 
work, “ Essays in Verse,” indicates that she has 


not attempted poetry. Why she should have chosen 
a verse form for dissertation and argument she could 
not, perhaps, very well say. Others have made the 
same mistake, from “ Nosce Te Ipsum” to “ Festus,” 
and the mistake will in all likelihood continue to be 
repeated while the English language lasts. The 
rhymed dramatic monologue “ Margery” is, on the 
whole, more interesting than the blank-verse philo- 
sophical dialogue and the “Studies from the Life of 
Goethe.” 

The author of “ The Professor” is not so modest 
as Miss Sinclair. He calls his ratiocinative blank- 
verse on “An Eight Hours Day,” “Doubts and 
Duty,” “ Heredity,” and similar subjects, poetry ; but 
although there is a certain eloquence in some of his 
longer pieces, and some sensible remarks in his 
sonnets, and quick fancies flashing on nearly every 
page, we cannot quite detect the poetry in his 
volume. 

It is somewhat remarkable that three writers 
should have issued in the same year dramas on sub- 
jects already treated by three great poets. We are 
glad-to say that we have been able to read some of 
Mr. J. W. Aizlewood’s Warbeck, a work inspired by 
a reading of Bacon’s “History of King Henry the 
Seventh,” and partly based on Ford's Perkin War- 
beck, though mainly conceived before Mr. Aizlewood 
knew of that play's existence. Both parts of War- 
beck are well constructed on conventional lines; and 
considerahle dramatic insight is shown, more especi- 
ally at the beginning. If only the verse were not so 
tame! It hardly reaches mediocrity except in the 
striking prologue. 

Mr. Butler has taken great pains with his Harold, 
but it is difficult to read. Mechanical images, forced 
inversions, and reminiscences of earlier writers, not 
felt, only remembered, repel anyone in search of 
spontaneity. The poems at the end of the book are 
so admirable that it is evident Mr. Butler has made 
a mistake in attempting a play. Perhaps he was 


misled by his undoubted dramatic talent; it is often 





forgotten that “to make the scene” and to make a 
person speak require two distinct gifts. His poems 
in dialect are only not so good as Tennyson's. A 
lyric, “Joy and Grief,” is almost a masterpiece; it 
fails in attempting too much, Mr. Butler having for-. 
gotten his own words, 


“The best is never sung, 
The worst is never told 


” 


The most interesting dramatic work that has 
appeared for some time is Mr. Ronald Ross’s The 
Deformed Transformed. Its faults are numerous 
enough certainly, not the least being its inordinate 
length, but its merits are so unusual that with our 
limited space we shall refer to them alone. First 
of all, the play from beginning to end is full, if 
not of action, at least of bustle: there is always some- 
thing going on. Secondly, there is great variety of 
character. Thirdly, the dramatis persone, even to 
the most insignificant, are clearly defined, the author 
preferring, and rightly, caricature to nonentity. 
Fourthly, our pity and terror are moved and purged. 
So much for its dramatic qualities. It is equally 
remarkable as literature. There are glaring and 
crude faults of style; but every now and again we 
have verse of strength and melody. Instead of 
detached lines, we prefer to offer the reader an 
entire speech descriptive of a mad cardinal, who, in 
complete steel, dared the Evil Spirit all night among 
the mountains. 


“The quality of,his madness holds him fast. 
As we descended where the incautious hand 
W ould freeze to the rock, so bitter chill it was, 
He stood full panoplied in starry steel 
That took our torches brightly, and his breath, 
Vapouring with frost the grandeur of his crest, 
Made him seem misted as some mountain-top, 
To loom like Etna smoking o’er the world. 
And as from our recession banks of night 
Clouded him up, came still the clank of his arms 
From that fell peak, and, too, his thundering voice, 
Crying, ‘ Where art thou?’ ever and anon 
Unto the earless silence.” 


Like this speech, The Deformed Transformed is 
compact of faults and merits, both so great as to 
arouse our wonder and expectation. 

Of the five thousand couplets in “ Wanderer’s” 
curious book we prefer to say nothing. In the course 
of his travels he leads us 


** Round where the Frenchmen drive their various trades, 
Of hogs and poultry, fish and new-laid eggs. 
Abundance have of vegetation’s crop, 

And fruits unrivalled lie about and rot.” 


The reader is to understand that these are rhymed 
pentameters ; and he may make what he can of the 
punctuation. 

“Moyarra,” the first of the three volumes of 
Australian verse that conclude our list, was written 
more than half a century ago, and is now printed 
that the writer may present copies to his friends. 
A copy having been sent to us, we must look upon 
ourselves as the author's friend, and maintain a 
becoming silence. Neither do Messrs. Dale and 
Haviland’s sub-Tennysonian verses call for special 
remark. There are many pleasant reflective verses 
by both writers; but instead of “ Voices from Aus- 
tralia” the book should rather be called “ Echoes 
of England.” The third Australian book, “Can- 
tilenos:e Nugze,” is more notable. It is the “ first 
gathered harvest” of the author's thought, and 
volume one of his poetical works. Volume two, 
“Eggs and Olives,” is announced, for Mr. Brown 
means to go on writing until some day he produces 
“what men will have to listen to.” Inthe meantime 
he tells us, as he told Robert Browning many years 
ago, “I am a poet, though I write but trash.” It is 
a good piece of self-criticism. If Mr. Brown would 
stop his frantic endeavour to be Browning, and see 
if he couldn’t be himself, he might do something 
deserving attention; but if he is irredeemably 
imitative, then let him study the works of Gordon 
and Kendall and be an Australian poet. What has 
he to do with Circe and Saul, and “ Paulinus at the 
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Northumbrian Court,” with the world’s newest con- 
tinent and the freshest English race waiting about 
him to be sung ? 





FICTION. 

1. THe Sryner’s Comepy. By John Oliver Hobbes. One vol. 
London : T, Fisher Unwin. 

2. In anp Anout Bonemia. By C. J. Wills. One vol. London: 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

8. A Cava.rer’s Lapye: A Romance of the Isle of Wight in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Constance Macewen. One vol. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

IF vignettes of character, terse and brilliant, charm- 
ing and natural dialogue, the quaintest humour, 
with here and there a touch of sardonic pathos, and 
a wit of unusual keenness, are enough to give a book 
fascination, then “A Sinner’s Comedy” is fascinating 
indeed. It has distinct quality ; it could only have 
been written by the author of “Some Emotions and 
a Moral.” But it is not a book which finally decides 
its author's literary position. It tells us, of course, 
that she is different from the average novelist in 
much the same way that the artist is different from 
the house-painter; but it still leaves us to the 
consideration of fine potentialities and curious 
defects. We think that the development of the 
former and the obliteration of the latter might 
make of “John Oliver Hobbes” a really fine 
novelist; but, with all its merits, “A Sinner’s 
Comedy” does not leave us with that impression. 
It is, perhaps, very well to have the contempt 
for conventional construction in a story which this 
author displays so conspicuously ; but we do not see 
that much is gained by incoherence, sketchiness, and 
a total lack of construction. Something, in fact, is 
lost, and that something is no less important than 
the reader's interest. Here and there, too, the 
terseness which the author loves to employ in de- 
lineating a character misses its mark; and there are 
figures in this book which are vague and indefinite. 
It far more often succeeds. The sketch of Sir Richard 
Kilcoursie is admirable. Here is a fragment of it. 
“His views on woman were, perhaps, more re- 
markable for their chivalry than their reverence; 
that she lost her youth was a blot on creation: that 
she could lose her virtue made life worth living. As 
his nature was sensuous rather than sensual, how- 
ever, the refinement of his taste did for him what 
the fear of God has hardly done for few.” 

And to this quotation we would add one more 
which may give some idea of the excellence of the 
dialogue :— 

“* A man’s way of living is so different from a 
woman's,’ sighed Anna. 

“ «There ain’t nothing,’ said Mrs. Grimmage, ‘there 
ain’t nothing that makes them so sulky and turns 
them against you so soon as saying anything like 
that. And that’s a mistake girls always make. 
They begin the heavenly. It’s not abit of use being 
heavenly with men. Just you remember that. You 
must take ’em as they are, or leave ’em.’ 

“*T see,’ said Anna. 

“* There’s many a young woman lost a man’s love,’ 
observed Mrs. Grimmage, ‘ by coming the heavenly.’ 

“*She’s better without it,’ said Anna, ‘much 
better.’ ” 

Under the title of “In and About Bohemia,” Dr. 
Wills has collected together forty-one short stories. 
They are for the most part of the kind that appears 
from time to time in the pages of the St. James's 
Gazette, where, indeed, many of them were first 
published. They are of alight and cheerful character, 
easy to read, popular, and on very familiar lines. Dr. 
Wills allows in his preface that two of these stories 
have been adapted from the French. We can 
believe it to be possible, for there is no very original 
idea in any of these stories. Practice has, however, 
enabled Dr. Wills to do fairly well with materials 
that have been used, and he has an eye for the 
humorous side of little human weaknesses. We do 
not know whether the last story, “Condemned to 








Die,” is taken from the French; but we could very 
well imagine that it was suggested by Mr. James 
Payn’s “Carlyon’s Year.” The general impression 
that these stories leave is that Dr. Wills has con- 
siderable facility and some experience of life, and 
that he takes no particular pains to make his work 
artistic. 

The new edition of “ A Cavalier’s Ladye” is a 
new edition of a rather strange book. The story 
varies between the childish and the melodramatic. 
The aphorism, in the manner of Martin Tupper, is 
among the author's ideals. The style is not quite 
the style which one finds in the average novel; we 
will support this statement by a quotation. Weare 
not responsible for the punctuation of it, and we 
have not any exact conception as to the meaning of 
it, but we feel sure that itis not usual. It is only 
one sentence—one fell sentence. 

“And now, when she knew she must relinquish 
this embodied thing called grief, and abandon all 
hope of discovering the wherefore of her husband's 
strange death, leaving all further investigation 
of the matter to some other, who, would at the most, 
carry it out with the mathematical calculations born 
of duty, she fought for the dominion of something 
not earthly, to let the mantle of her strong desire 
fall upon me, her child, and make the seeking out of 
the raison d’étre of the tragedy what it had been to 
her—a way paved with the remoteness of a hope, 
which had the face of Death.” 

We understand from the preface that the 
incidents of the story are for the most part true. 
We meet with historic personages—amongst others, 
Milton. We mention Milton, because on one page 
he is represented as asking, “ Is it possible?” and on 
another we are told that he had never said a word, 
and consequently we are a little in doubt about him. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION TREATED SCIENTIFIC- 
ALLY. 


BriTaNNIc CONFEDERATION. A Series of Papers by Various Writers 
(Admiral Sir John Colomb, Professor E. A. Freeman, G. G. Chis- 
holm, Professor Nicholson, Maurice Hervey, and the Right Hon. 
Lord Thring). Edited, with an introduction, by Arthur Silva 
White. Published by the authority of the Council of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. With Map and Diagrams. London: 
George Philip & Son. 


Tu1s uséful little volume is designed to clear the ground for a 
scheme of Imperial Federation, treating the question as a pro- 
blem of applied geography, and allowing considerable latitude 
of expression to the various writers engaged. And it does 
clear the ground. Here is Admiral Colomb insisting that the 
Colonies shall take their share of the cost of the navy and the 
national debt; and Professor E. A. Freeman, in the vigorous 
language that, alas ! we must no longer expect to hear demolish- 
ing constitutional unsoundness and political ineptitude, pointing 
out that Imperial Federation is a contradiction in terms, that it 
may be meant to include either the whole Empire or the Eng- 
lish-speaking parts of it, and that if the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment is touched, and the Parliament of England is to keep its 
six hundredth anniversary by dropping to the level of the Grand 
Council of Zug, “I shall be driven to turn Jingo and sing Rule 
Britannia.” With our enthusiasm for the Federation of the 
Empire somewhat sobered by this age dash of cold water, 
we turn to Mr. George G. Chisholm, and find his essay com- 
posed chiefly of intimations that it would be very unwise to alter 
the existing trade relations of the Colonies with foreign nations— 
of Canada with the United States, for instance. Next we have 
Professor Shield Nicholsonattacking indirect taxation, arguing for 
Free Trade, and ending somewhat disconnectedly with the state- 
ment that the alternative is between separation and Federation. 
While Mr. Hervey follows in the same sense, Lord Thring winds 
up with a suggestion for a joint army and navy—subject to such 
conditions as we fear would seriously hamper us in case of war. 
Foreign relations would be still managed by the Crown and 
a system of interchange would be arranged between the English 
and Colonial Civil Services. The Agents-General are to reside 
in London as Ministers. (But how will democratie Colonies 
like this necessary extension of the power of the Crown?) In 
fact, the weeds this book clears away are the proposals of Mr. 
Howard Vincent and his friends of the United Empire Trade 
League. But when they are gone what becomes of the 
supporters of the plan? As a bit of applied geography this 
work is admirable, and it is also valuable as a bit of political 
theory. But we do not think it is likely to advance the cause 
which all the authors save one claim to have at heart. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir was an excellent idea to republish Hayward’s prose trans- 
lation of “ Faust” along with the original text. Both Goethe 
and his translators are gainers; the difficulties of the original 
may now be promptly cleared up, and the merit of the latter 
readily empuuiatel by an easy comparison. A student who has 
made some progress in the language could not find better 
practice than to read steadily through both text and translation, 
referring constantly from one to the other; while the indis- 
pensable commentary is supplied by Hayward’s notes, adequate 
now that they have been revised oak supplemented by Dr. Buch- 
heim, whose introductory sketch of the development of the 
Faust legend is also very profitable reading. 

Our old English essays, Mr. Lang reminds us—the papers 
which made up the Tatler and the Spectator—were originally 
nothing but letters, and he adds, with truth, that such a vehicle 
permits a touch of personal taste, and perhaps of personal pre- 
judice. Possibly this accounts for the fact that Mr. Lang has 
thrown his gay reflections and shrewd comments on men and 
hooks into a group of “ Letters on Literature,” which betray at 
almost every turn the likes and dislikes, the whims and the 
witticisms—in short, the individuality—of the writer. These 
vivacious epistles are addressed to imaginary correspondents 
seattered far and wide—typical products of the old world and 
the new. With characteristic lightness of touch and grace 
of style, Mr. Lang discourses on modern English poetry, on the 
genius of Fielding, the majesty of Virgil, and half a score of 
other congenial themes. He even condescends to write a letter 
of advice to a young American book-hunter, and the enthu- 
siasm of a bibliophile sparkles through its counsels. In fact, 
throughout these letters on literature Mr. Lang discusses, to 
borrow a few words of his own, “ literary topies with more free- 
dom and personal bias than might be permitted in a graver kind 
of essay,” and hence the charm of the book. 

The avowed object of ‘‘ The Manual of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft” is to serve as a finger-post to County Councils, 
technical institutions, and schools which are seeking to bring 
about the development of handicraft and manual training 
throughout the United Kingdom. One of the aphorisms found 
in these pages runs to the effect that all mauell training must 
have direct creative application ; and the whole book—it repre- 
sents the experience of the pioneers of this new educational 
movement—may be deseribed as, in a certain sense, a homily on 
that text. The principles of manual training are first of all 
clearly unfolded, and persuasively enforced, and then the prac- 
tical aspects of the matter are dealt with in detail. Teachers 
will learn from this volume how to start a workshop, and they 
will also glean many useful hints on special branches of tech- 
nical art. A new educational era is dawning in England, and 
manuals of this kind, the outeome of patient investigation and 
wise aggressiveness, are bound to hasten that brighter day. 

“ Leading Women of the Restoration” is a volume of bio- 
graphical sketches written with painstaking care, but not marked 
by special insight or much literary discrimination. The perusal 
of Dean Plumptre’s “ Life and Letters of Thomas Ken” sug- 
gested the present compilation, and led Miss Johnstone to 
describe once more the characteristics and surroundings of 
Rachel Lady Russell, Lady Maynard, Mrs. Godolphin, and 
other women of rank and worth, whose pure and lofty lives were 
a silent rebuke to the licentious Court of Charles II. One of 
the most interesting of these pen-and-ink portraits is that of 
Lucy Hutchinson, the wife of the gallant Colonel who fought 
by Cromwell's side in the great struggle for liberty in the 
seventeenth century. 

A little book which deals with a pressing question, and 
appeals moreover to a wide circle of readers, is * What to Do 
with our Boys and Girls.” Parents and guardians, and indeed 
all who are concerned in the prospects of the coming race, will 
find many sensible hints, a multitude of useful facts, and a good 


*Tue Frast Part or Gorrne’s “ Faust’’; together with the prose trans- 
lation, notes, and appendices of the late Abraham Hayward, Q.C. 
Carefully revised, with introduction, by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 


Letrers on Literature. By Andrew Lang. A New Edition. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s. 6d.) 


THe MANUAL OF THE GUILD anpD Scnoot oF Hanpicrarr. Edited by 
C. R. Ashbee, M.A. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 
Demy 8vo. (2s. 6d.) 


Lzapine Women or THe Restoration. By Grace Johnstone. Por- 
traits. Londop: Digby & Long. Post Svo. 

Waat to Do wirn ovr Boys ayp Grats. By Sir George Baden- 
Powell, M.P., Miss Clementina Black, and other writers. Edited 
by John Watson, F.L.S., ete. London, New York and Melbourne: 
Ward, Lock & Co. Crown 8vo. 


Lire tn Morton: on, Muscre anp Nerve. By John Grey McKend- 
rick, M.D., F.R.S., ete. Diagrams. London and Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. Crown 8vo. 

Tae Drereric Vatve or Breap. By John Goodfellow, Lecturer on 
Physiology and Hygiene at the Bow and Bromley Institute. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co, Crown 8vo. (6s.) 


Tue Cuurch anp Her Story. By G. H. F. Nye. Illustrated. 


London: Griffith, Farran & Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. Paper 
wrapper. (ls. 6d.) 





deal of sound advice in these fourteen essays. Sir Geo 
Baden- Powell 8 hopefully of the chances which await the 
youthful colonist in Canada, and Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
something hardly less encouraging to say about Mildura, and 
other fields of enterprise in Australia. Medicine as a profession 
for women is discussed by a well-known lady-doctor, and in the 
course of an interesting paper the Local Government Board are 
urged to appoint women as inspectors of workhouse children 
who are boarded out in families in the country, and of the girls’ 
departments in asylum schools. The demand for fully qualified 
medical women exceeds at the present moment the supply, and 
in India especially there is an ever-increasing opening for the 
services of lady-doctors. Girls who are not quite eo ambitious— 
or shall we say so intellectual >—may find a truly womanly 
occupation as hospital nurses; and in this direction also there is 
ample room. Mr. Yoxall, President of the National Union of 
Teachers—on the principle, we presume, that it is best for 
beginners at once to know the worst—sketches the scholastic 
profession from the seamy side. It appears that at the present 
time there are seventeen Gounal eight hundred male 
teachers—fully certificated and possessed of all the formal 
qualifications—at work in the public elementary schools 
in England and Wales. ‘Their salaries range from £45 
or £50 to £400, and the neophyte will have about equal 
chances of sinking to a sovereign a week or rising to £200 
a year.” The pecuniary prospects of assistant masters in the 
secondary schools of the realm—the grammar schools, boarding 
schools, academies, colleges, and the Fike, thickly seattered over 
the land—are hardly more encouraging, though of course there 
are a few prizes in the profession, but they chiefly and 
naturally fall, not to private schoolmasters, but to masters of the 
great public schools. The other papers in this book discuss 
journalism for women, mechanical engineering for lads, and the 
chances which await trained cooks as exponents of the culinary 
art. Keen as the competition is in almost every direction, as 
society grows niore complex, and civilisation and colonisation 
extend, there is no need to take a gloomy view of the situation, 
for, as these pages show, there is work in one form or another 
for all who are willing to do it provided they have the good 
sense not to haggle too much at the outset over difficulties. 

Professor MeKendrick, of Glasgow, has just published, under 
the title of “ Life in Motion,” the course of six lectures which he 
delivered to a juvenile audience at the Royal Institution during 
the Christmas holidays, 1891-92. These addresses form an 
admirable introduction to the study of physiology, for they 
illustrate how “ physiologists work in their laboratories, and how 
they reason about the problems they have to solve.” The 
mechanism of the muscles is explained in clear and simple 
language, and the action of the nerves is rendered intelligible 
by interesting experiments. Occasionally Professor MeKendrick 
seems to us to talk a little above the children’s heads ; but in the 
main he contrives to render even difficult problems plain, and 
intelligent lads with a taste for science will find the book 
altogether to their mind. 

The object of Mr. Goodfellow’s treatise on “The Dietetic 
Value of Bread” is to deal with the subject from the physio- 
logical point of view, and also to give students and others 
technical information concerning its component parts. The 
different processes of preparing and baking bread are scientific- 
ally described, and a variety of questions relating to the flavour, 
the amount and nature of mineral substances, adulteration, and 
digestibility are in turn discussed. The medicinal properties of 
bread are also dealt with in a clear and forcible way, and enough 
is said in this connection to show that it possesses special value 
in certain forms of disease. 

We have received “The Church and Her Story,” a bulky 
illustrated pamphlet—written from the point of view of the 
Church Defence Association—giving in rough outline the his- 
tory, “ ancient, medizval, and modern,” of the Establishment. 
The seale of the book is faulty, and many of its statements are 
open to criticism, but it presents a fairly satisfactory, though 
rather one-sided, statement of the work of the Church from the 
earliest ages to the present time. 
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